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William  Elon  Basinger:  A  Georgian 
Who  Died  for  Florida 

By  EIdward  P.  Lawton* 

ON  July  4,  1957  was  held  a  ceremony  at  Dade  Memorial  Park, 
near  Bushnell,  Florida,  to  inaugurate  a  small  museum  at  the 
ate  of  the  opening  battle  of  the  Second  Seminole  War  on  De¬ 
cember  28,  1835.  Dade's  Massacre,  as  the  engagement  came  to  be 
known,  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  sanguinary  defeats 
ever  inflicted  on  United  States  troop>s  by  Indians:  out  of  a  force 
of  eight  officers  and  100  men  only  two  survived.  Among  the 
exhibits  in  the  new  museum  are  articles  recovered  from  the  body 
of  one  of  the  officers  who  died  there,  a  First  Lieutenant  from 
Savannah  named  William  Elon  Basinger. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  accounts  of  the  Massacre  and  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Basinger’s  death  published  at  the  time  in  Savannah  papers 
do  not  mention  that  this  officer  was  the  great-grandson  of  Peter 
Tondee.  In  Savannah  the  memory  of  Peter  Tondee,  in  whose 
tavern  were  held  the  first  meetings  of  the  Revolutionary  party, 
has  been  kept  alive  as  an  active  patriot  and  a  member  of  the  first 
provincial  congress  of  Georgia.  Tondee’s  Tavern,  with  its  “Long 
Room,”  has  come  down  in  state  history  as  the  principal  center 
of  opposition  to  the  British  Crown  and  of  union  with  the  other 
rebellious  colonies.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  link  between 
Georgia’s  Revolutionary  figure,  Tondee,  and  his  great-grandson 
who  gave  his  life  to  open  up  Florida  to  white  settlement  should 
be  emphasized. 

In  sketching  the  chief  circumstances  of  Basinger’s  short  life  I 
draw  from  family  records  and  from  letters  and  reports  written 
following  the  Massacre.  Most  important  of  all  arc  the  as  yet 
unpublished  reminiscences  of  Lieutenant  Basinger’s  nephew.  Major 
William  Starr  Basinger  of  Savannah. 

*A  native  Georgian,  now  a  resident  of  Cannondale,  Conn.  Mr.  Lawton 
wan  formerly  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States. 
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Peter  Tondee  of  the  Revolution  was  the  son  of  a  prior  Peter 
who  arrived  in  Georgia  with  Oglethorpe  and  in  1733  was  alloted 
50  acres  comprising  a  town-lot,  a  farm-lot  and  a  garden-lot.  When 
the  first  Peter  Tondee  died  he  left  two  small  boys,  Peter  and 
Charles.  The  brothers  were  for  a  time  in  the  Bethesda  Orphanage 
founded  by  Whitefield,  and  were  finally  apprenticed,  respectively, 
to  a  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith.  Peter  in  due  course  became  a 
master  carpenter,  and  exerted  an  important  influence  on  house 
designs  in  Savannah  during  the  years  before  independence.  As  we 
know,  when  the  troubles  with  England  became  acute  he  had 
become  owner  of  the  principal  tavern  in  Savannah,  and  has  come 
down  in  history  more  as  a  publican  than  a  carpenter. 

Peter  the  second  married  Lucy  Mouse,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Lucy  Alouse,  early  settlers  on  Skidaway  Isles,  and  had  one  son 
and  several  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  married  Elisha 
Elon.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Elon,  married  Peter  Basinger,  the 
father  of  our  Lieutenant. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  Basingers.  Family  records  state  that 
Peter  Basinger  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  German  who  immigrated 
to  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  that  he  left  home  after  a 
bitter  quarrel  with  his  father,  and  that  he  made  his  way  to  Rich¬ 
mond  and  then,  in  1797,  to  Georgia.  The  trip  to  Georgia  was 
made  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  William  Starr,  and  of  the 
latter’s  wife  and  child.  The  Starrs,  of  Quaker  origin,  were  also 
emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  and  were  destined  to  be  intimate 
friends  of  the  Basingers  for  generations,  and  eventually  connec¬ 
tions  by  marriage.  The  party  on  leaving  Richmond  traveled  over¬ 
land  to  Augusta,  and  thence  by  flat-bottom  “pole  boat”  down  the 
river  to  Savannah,  where  they  arrived  on  April  13,  1797. 

In  Savannah  William  Starr  and  Peter  Basinger  established  a 
business  dealing  in  hats  under  the  name  of  Starr  and  Basinger. 
Whether  they  manufactured  hats  or  only  sold  them  we  do  not 
know;  but  their  place  of  business  was  on  “Market  Square,”. at  the 
eastern  comer  of  Barnard  and  Congress  streets. 

Peter  Basinger  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Elon,  had  two  sons, 
Thomas  Elisha  and  William  Elon,  and  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who 
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died  as  a  child.  Peter  died  in  i8i6  when  his  eldest  child  was  only 
thirteen.  From  what  few  indications  there  are  it  would  seem  that 
the  hat  business  was  not  prosperous  enough  for  Peter  to  leave 
his  family  well  provided.  Both  boys  did,  however,  attend  the 
Chatham  Academy  in  Savannah,  and  the  eldest,  Thomas,  for  a 
while  went  to  boarding-school  in  New  Jersey.  Since  Peter’s  widow 
was  able  to  maintain  her  youngest  son,  William,  at  Chatham 
Academy  for  ten  years  after  being  widowed  and  also,  in  1833, 
build  a  house  on  Liberty  Street,  it  seems  likely  that  she  had  in¬ 
herited  at  least  a  modest  legacy  from  her  Elon-Tondee  parents. 
This  would  accord  with  the  belief  that  by  the  time  Peter  Tondee 
II  died  he  had  become  a  man  of  some  substance. 

William  Elon  Basinger  was  bom  on  September  27,  1806.  He 
followed  into  Chatham  Academy  his  brother,  Thomas  Elisha,  who 
was  his  elder  by  three  years.  Both  boys,  apparently,  were  brilliant 
students.  The  elder’s  son,  writing  long  afterwards  about  his  uncle, 
said  that,  like  his  brother,  he  “was  distinguished  by  the  talent  he 
exhibited.  I  have  often  heard  him  spoken  of  by  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  who  seemed  to  consider  him  a  species  of  marvel.” 

Besides  Chatham  Academy  the  other  organization  to  which  both 
Basinger  brothers  belonged  was  the  Savannah  Volunteer  Guards. 
Their  father,  Peter,  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  active 
members  of  the  Guards,  in  1802.  In  due  course  his  eldest  son 
became  a  member,  attaining  the  rank  of  corporal,  and  being  com¬ 
missioned  in  1829  as  First  Lieuteanant  of  the  Georgia  Fencibles. 
His  younger  son,  William,  was  also  active  in  the  Guards  before 
he  left  Savannah;  and  Peter’s  grandson  (William’s  nephew),  Wil¬ 
liam  Starr  Basinger,  was  a  Guard  for  many  decades,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Battalion  throughout  the  War  between  the  States. 

William  Basinger  obtained  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  and 
entered  there  on  July  i,  1826.  Of  his  record  at  West  Point,  his 
nephew  wrote:  “It  is  related  that  when  we  went,  as  a  plebe,  to  his 
first  drill  there,  he  soon  put  to  the  blush  the  cadet  corporal,  as¬ 
signed  to  instruct  him.  He  and  a  classmate  named  Swift  passed 
through  the  four  years  course  without  a  single  demerit.  Indeed, 
they  were  so  nearly  equal  in  all  their  studies  and  duties  and  in 
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their  class  standing,  not  only  throughout  the  course  but  at  the 
final  examinations,  that  it  was  found  necessary  at  last,  in  order 
to  decide  which  should  graduate  as  No.  i,  and  which  as  No. 
2,  to  resort  to  a  drill  in  the  manual  of  arms.  And  the  story  is  that 
my  uncle  lost  the  first  place  by  having  a  finger  a  half-inch  or  so 
out  of  place  in  some  position  of  his  piece.” 

At  the  Military  Academy  William  was  the  room-mate  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  reportedly  always  held  his  memory 
in  warm  affection.  He  was  Cadet  Sergeant-Major  under  Robert 
E.  Lee,  who  was  in  the  class  ahead  of  him  and  was  Cadet  Adju¬ 
tant.  When  General  Lee  graduated  William  succeeded  him  as 
Adjutant. 

Major  William  Starr  Basinger,  his  nephew,  relates  that  during 
the  War  between  the  States  he  was  in  the  intrenchments  before 
Richmond  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  temporarily  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Meriwether  Lewis  Clark,  another  West 
Pointer  of  this  vintage.  When  he  first  went  to  call  on  Colonel 
Qark,  hoping  to  obtain  clothing  and  shoes  for  his  men,  he  writes: 
‘‘On  entering  the  tent  I  saw  a  red-faced,  sandy-haired  old  gentle¬ 
man  seated  at  a  table  writing,  and  evidently  not  in  an  amiable 
mood,  who  proved  to  be  Col.  Qark.  As  he  heard  my  name,  he 
sprang  up  excitedly,  and  asked  if  I  was  related  in  any  way  to 
his  dear  friend  Wm  Basinger,  who  was  killed  at  Dade’s  Massacre. 
On  learning  the  relationship,  he  threw  both  arms  around  me  in  the 
most  affectionate  way,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
professed  and  ejaculated  a  thousand  things.  I  was  really  moved 
by  the  old  man’s  emotion,  responded  to  it  cordially,  and  got  all 
1  wanted  for  my  men.” 

An  idea  of  the  appreciation  in  which  William  Basinger  was  held 
at  West  Point  and  in  the  Army  afterwards  is  gained  from  an  article 
by  N.  P.  Willis,  a  well-known  author  of  that  period.  After  learning 
of  his  death  he  wrote: 

If  anything  can  add  acuteness  to  the  horror  with  which  we  heard 
the  particulars  of  his  fate,  it  b  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person,  and 
the  peculiar  nobleness  and  engaging  generositv  of  his  nature.  He  was 
all  that  an  ingenuous  mind  could  imagine  for  a  youthful  soldier.  Frank, 
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brave,  proud,  warm-hearted,  thoughtful,  and  yet  gay.  He  loved  a 
jest,  and  had  in  him  the  musing  temper  of  a  Hamlet,  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  Jaques.  You  do  not  meet  every  day  such  characters  in  the  world. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  traffick  with  it,  none  of  its  cunning  and  mean¬ 
ness.  He  had  not  even  learned  that  common  lesson,  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He  was  full  of  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity.  And  through 
all  there  ran  a  vein  of  waggishness  and  wit,  relieving  the  more  senti¬ 
mental  and  graver  parts  of  his  character— the  lurkings  about  him  yet 
of  boyhood,  whose  unshadowed  purity  he  bore  even  to  the  spot  where 
he  fell  beneath  the  hatchet.  The  last  time  we  saw  him  he  stood  upon 
a  rock,  in  the  sunshine,  on  a  summer  afternoon  at  West  Point.  His 
graceful  and  manly  form  and  lighted  features  are  painted  on  our 
memory  with  a  vividness  that  is  actually  startling. 

William  Basinger  graduated  on  July  i,  1830,  being  breveted 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Artillery.  Prior  to  his  ill-fated 
service  in  Florida,  he  was  assigned  at  Ft.  Moultrie,  South  Carolina, 
and  at  the  Augusta,  Georgia,  arsenal,  in  1831;  at  West  Point, 
as  Assistant  Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics  from  1831  to  1833; 
in  garrison  at  Ft.  Jackson  and  Covington,  Louisiana,  in  1834;  and 
again  at  Ft.  Jackson  until  1835.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  First  Lieutenant;  but  we  do  not  know  the  date  that  he  received 
his  promotion. 

Lieutenant  Basinger  was  married  in  New  York  Gty  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1833,  to  Frances  Kyle,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Kyle  of 
that  city.  There  were  no  children  of  this  marriage;  and  we  know 
very  little  about  Frances— or  Fanny,  as  she  was  called  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  wedding  which  appeared  in  the  Savannah 
Georgian.  Major  Basinger  writes  of  the  marriage  as  “an  injudicious 
one,”  and  says  that  Fanny’s  father  was  the  band-master  at  West 
Point.  Not  unlikely,  William  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  member  of  the  family,  and  it  had  been  hoped  that  he  would 
make  a  more  brilliant  marriage.  However,  his  nephew  also  de¬ 
scribes  Fanny  as  “an  extremely  beautiful  girl,”  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  pair  were  not  very  happy  together. 

William  was  transferred  from  Louisiana  to  Tampa  Bay  in  1835; 
and  on  December  10  of  that  year— less  than  a  month  before  his 
death— wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Peter  Bas- 
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inger  of  Savannah.  It  is  interesting  that  this  letter  was  postmarked 
at  Key  West  on  December  15,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  postage, 
written  in,  was  25  cents. 

Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay,  Fla. 

My  dear  Mother, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  before  leaving  Fort  Pickens,  informing 
you  that  we  had  received  orders  for  this  post.  We  arrived  here  after 
a  passage  of  three  days.  I  would  have  written  to  you  immediately 
upon  our  arrival,  but  I  could  not  find  time,  and  in  fact  an  opportunity 
was  wanting  to  send  the  letter.  For  the  last  week  we  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  at  work,  erecting  defences  against  the  Indians,  who  are  in  a 
state  of  hostility  and  from  whom  we  are  every  day  expecting  an  attack. 
Everything  is  now  finished  and  we  are  perfectly  secure.  All  the 
Indians  in  Florida  could  not  do  us  the  slightest  injury.  This  letter 
1  intend  to  send  by  a  vessel  which  leaves  here  today  for  Key  West. 
It  may  probably  reach  you;  but  when  you  will  again  hear  from  me 
is  quite  uncertain.  Our  mail  has  ceased  to  run,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  and  it  may  be  6  or  8  weeks  before  we  shall 
again  have  communication  with  Fort  King.  I  must  beg  you  not  to  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  alarmed.  We  are  in  no  danger,  as  we  are  so  well 
fortified.  My  wife  is  with  me  and  is  very  comfortably  situated.  There 
are  three  other  officers  at  the  Post  who  have  their  wives  with  them, 
so  that  she  is  not  in  want  of  company.  She  sends  her  affectionate  love 
to  all  of  you.  We  are  both  in  good  health.  You  shall  hear  from  me  by 
the  first  convevance  that  offers  itself. 

Give  my  love  to  all  at  home  and  believe 
Affectionately,  your  son 
W.  E.  B. 

The  state  of  hostility  of  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  was  largely 
due  to  their  unwillingness  to  remove  themselves  to  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  emigration  from  Florida  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Treaty  of  Payne’s  Landing;  but  Osceola  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  Seminoles  refused  to  accept  its  terms,  preferring  to  embark 
on  a  second  war  against  the  United  States.  There  had  been  a  First, 
but  lesser,  Seminole  War  some  sixteen  years  earlier,  in  which 
Andrew  Jackson  added  to  the  laurels  he  had  won  at  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson,  now  Prcadent,  sternly  ordered 
the  Seminoles  to  fulfill  their  treaty  obligations  and  depart  from 
Florida.  “I  tell  you,”  he  wrote  them,  ‘‘that  you  must  go  and  will 
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go.  You  have  sold  your  country  and  you  have  not  a  place  as  large 
as  a  blanket  to  sit  down  upon.” 

Apparently  the  head  of  the  Seminole  nation,  Chief  Micanopy, 
was  prepared  to  submit  to  Jackson;  but  three  lesser  chiefs,  Osceola, 
Otee  Emathlar  (“jumper”)  and  Halpada-Tustenugge  (“Alli¬ 
gator”),  wanted  to  fight,  and  it  was  their  view  which  prevailed. 
So  throughout  the  peninsula  war  drums  were  sounded.  United 
States  Army  posts,  alerted  to  the  Indians’  war  fever,  prepared  their 
defences  and  called  for  reinforcements. 

At  Fort  King,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Ocala,  a  small 
garrison  protected  the  Indian  agency  located  there.  Under  orders 
from  General  Duncan  Clinch,  commanding  at  Fort  King,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  a  detachment  of  troops  to  be  sent  north 
from  Fort  Brooke,  on  Tampa  Bay,  to  reinforce  the  General.  The 
two  posts  were  connected  by  a  trail  known  as  “The  King  Road,” 
a  distance  of  loi  miles;  and  the  detachment  set  out  from  Tampa 
Bay  on  the  morning  of  December  23,  1835,  under  the  command 
of  Brevet  Major  Francis  Langhome  Dade,  a  42-year-old  Virginian. 

Major  Dade’s  command  included  eleven  men  of  his  own  4th 
Infantry,  Company  C  of  the  2nd  Artillery  under  Captain  C.  W. 
Gardiner,  and  Company  B  of  the  3rd  Artillery,  under  Captain 
U.  S.  Fraser,  a  total  of  eight  officers  and  100  men.  Lieutenant 
William  Basinger  was  second  in  command  of  Captain  Gardiner’s 
company. 

Since  the  trail  to  Fort  King  was  unfamiliar  to  the  troops  a 
negro  slave  named  Louis  Fatio  was  hired  as  guide.  This  negro 
had  been  bom  a  slave,  the  property  of  Francis  Philip  Fatio.  on 
the  Fatio  plantation  on  the  St.  John’s  River  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  Jacksonville.  Louis  had  several  times  run  away,  and  had 
also  been  sold  a  number  of  times,  his  last  master  being  Colonel 
Qinch  (presumably  the  General  Clinch  who  was  to  be  reinforced). 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  and  was  said  to  have 
a  brother  and  sister  living  among  them.  After  the  Massacre  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Louis  had  betrayed  the  departure  of 
the  troops  to  the  Seminoles,  whose  scouts  kept  watch  on  their 
progress  from  the  time  they  left  Tampa  Bay.  Louis  himself  sur- 
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vived  the  battle,  being  carried  off  unharmed  by  the  Indians.  Years 
later,  in  his  old  age,  he  returned  to  Jacksonville  and  told  a  very 
different  story  of  the  part  he  had  played,  denying  all  treachery. 

The  detachment  carried  ten  days’  provisions  on  an  ox  cart, 
while  another  yoke  of  oxen  dragged  a  brass  six-pounder  gun. 
An  advance  guard  led  the  march  and  flankers  were  kept  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  a  surprise  attack;  at  night  light  breastworks  were 
raised.  The  first  night  was  passed  on  the  Little  Hillsborough  River, 
only  seven  miles  from  Fort  Brooke.  The  second  night  was  pitched 
on  the  Big  Hillsborough  River,  the  third  night  in  the  Wahoo 
swamp,  and  the  fourth  night  on  the  Withlacoochee  River,  sixty- 
five  miles  from  Fort  Brooke.  The  fifth  and  last  night,  the  27th, 
was  spent  at  a  spot  called  the  Round  Qay  Sink  four  miles  north 
of  the  Little  Withlacoochee  River. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  an  early  start  was  made,  with  every¬ 
one  in  fine  spirits  and  hopeful  of  reaching  Fort  King  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  But  the  weather  was  chilly,  and  the  men  had  been  ordered 
to  wear  overcoats.  Through  an  oversight  their  ammunition  belts 
had  been  left  around  their  jackets,  with  the  overcoats  buttoned 
over  them.  And  it  was  this  morning  that  Major  Dade  felt  that  the 
country  they  were  now  crossing  was  so  open,  in  contrast  to  the 
swamps  and  underbrush  through  which  they  had  been  struggling, 
that  no  flankers  need  be  sent  to  guard  against  surprise  attacks. 

Meanwhile  the  Seminole  chiefs  were  keeping  track  of  the 
column  and  were  assembling  their  men  for  the  attack  they  had 
agreed  upon.  Apparently  Chief  Micanopy  was  still  reluctant, 
though  he  had  come  along  with  Jumper  and  Alligator.  Osceola, 
for  his  part,  had  undertaken  to  strike  a  blow  by  murdering  General 
Wiley  Thompson,  the  Indian  agent  at  Fort  King,  against  whom 
he  had  a  personal  grudge  for  having  put  him  in  irons  the  year 
before.  Osceola’s  plan  was  to  dispose  of  General  Thompson  and 
then  join  the  other  chiefs  for  the  attack  on  Dade’s  detachment. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  after  the 
Massacre,  that  Osceola  and  his  men  succeeded  in  murdering  the 
General  and  his  companion.  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smith,  as  they 
were  taking  a  walk  outside  Fort  King. 
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About  8  o’clock  on  this  morning  the  detachment  reached  a 
point  four  miles  north  of  the  Withlacoochee  where  they  were 
passing  through  a  natural  ambush.  Elast  of  the  trail  undergrowth  ' 
provided  concealment,  and  on  the  west  a  lake  blocked  any  escape. 
The  Indians,  hidden  to  the  east,  had  the  advantage  of  the  sun  being 
behind  them  and  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers. 

According  to  one  account,  when  the  column  came  up  within 
range  of  the  Indians,  Micanopy,  the  High  Chief,  was  to  fire  the 
first  shot;  but  Micanopy  still  did  not  want  to  do  it.  Chief  Jumper 
crouched  beside  him;  and  when  his  superior  continued  to  hesitate. 
Jumper,  we  are  told,  stuck  his  gun  against  the  High  Chief,  and 
whispered;  “Either  you  or  I  will  fire  the  first  shot.” 

Micanopy  fired,  and  a  fusillade  then  rang  out  from  his  warriors. 
Half  of  the  command  was  killed  or  wounded  by  the  first  volley. 
Major  Dade  and  Captain  Fraser  were  dead  and  three  other  officers 
wounded.  After  the  shock  of  the  surprise  attack  Lieutenant  Bas¬ 
inger  and  his  artillerymen  succeeded  in  setting  up  the  small  cannon 
and  firing  five  or  six  rounds  of  canister.  This  frightened  the  Semi- 
noles  into  retreating  behind  a  small  hill  a  half  mile  or  more  from 
the  trail.  In  the  breathing-space  thus  gained  some  soldiers  tried  to 
help  the  wounded,  some  went  around  collecting  ammunition  boxes 
from  the  dead,  and  the  others  felling  pine-trees  and  constructing 
a  triangular  breastwork.  Their  respite  was  brief,  however;  and  the 
breastwork  was  only  knee-high  when  the  Indians  attacked  again. 
This  time  they  spread  themselves  from  tree  to  tree  to  surround 
the  Americans,  and  the  exchange  of  bullets  continued  for  some 
time,  the  defenders  losing  more  and  more  men  and  the  Indians 
gradually  pressing  in  on  them. 

Lieutenant  Basinger  was  severely  wounded  while  tending  the 
cannon;  but  toward  the  end  he  was  the  last  officer  left  alive.  The 
fighting  lasted  from  the  first  volley  at  eight  o’clock  until  about 
2  p.m.  with  an  interval  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  attacks.  When  the  soldiers’  fire  ceased 
the  Indians  entered  the  breastwork  and  removed  the  weapons  and 
accoutrements  of  about  thirty  men  who  lay  side  by  side  against 
the  north  and  west  walls.  After  they  retired  a  band  of  negroes 
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came  galloping  up  on  horseback  and  finished  off  the  wounded 
with  axes  and  knives. 

Two  soldiers,  Ransom  Qark  and  Edward  DeO)urcey,  and  the 
negro  slave,  Louis  Fatio,  were,  according  to  most  accounts,  the 
only  survivors.  Both  white  men  lay  among  the  others  pretending 
to  be  dead,  and  were  not  found  out,  being  able  to  slip  away  after 
dark  and  headed  for  Tampa.  DeCourcey  was  spotted  by  an  Indian 
the  next  day  and  killed;  but  Clark  reached  Fort  Brooke  two  days 
later.  Louis  pretended  to  fall  after  the  first  volley,  and  either 
joined  voluntarily,  or  was  captured  by  the  Indians  after  the 
Massacre. 

Fstimates  given  by  survivors  of  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
battle  ranged  between  400  and  1,000.  However,  the  Seminole 
Chief  Alligator  stated  afterwards  that  there  were  only  1 80  warriors 
on  the  morning  of  the  Massacre.  He  listed  Indian  losses  as  three 
killed  and  five  wounded. 

An  account  of  the  death  of  William  Basinger  appeared  in  the 
Savannah  Republican  some  time  in  January,  1836,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  Thomas  Basinger,  the  Lieutenant’s  brother. 
This  was  published  without  identification  of  the  writer.  Lieutenant 
John  C.  Casey,  at  his  request  that  his  name  not  be  used.  No  doubt 
this  was  in  accordance  with  standing  regulations  of  the  Army. 
The  letter  follows: 

Fraser’s  Redoubt 

Fort  Brooke,  Fla. 

2d  Jan,  1836. 

.Mr  Tho.mas  Basinger: 

Dear  Sir— It  has  become  my  melancholy  duty  to  inform  you,  that 
your  brother  was  killed  in  action  on  the  28th  ulto.  He  accompanied 
a  detachment  of  troops  which  left  here  for  Fort  King  on  the  23rd. 
Thev  were  surprised  by  an  immensely  superior  force  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  between  8  and  9  o’clock.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  three  of  the  officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  men  were  killed  or 
disabled.  The  survivors  finding  it  impossible  to  advance  or  retreat, 
threw  up  a  little  breast-work;  but  before  it  was  finished,  the  Indians 
rushed  in  again  from  all  sides,  and  shot  them  all  down  immediately. 
Your  unfortunate  brother  was  the  last  officer  alive— he  turned  to  his 
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men— wounded  himself,  and  nearly  all,  or  all  of  his  men  wounded  too, 
and  said— “1  am  the  last  officer  left;  boys,  we’ll  do  the  best  we  can.” 

They  fought  to  the  last;  but  the  enemy  was  too  numerous— the  poor 
fellows  were  all  cut  down.  Sometime  after  the  action— the  negroes, 
who  had  held  aloof  in  time  of  danger,  came  up  and  butchered  the 
wounded.  One  of  the  soldiers  escaped  by  pretending  to  be  dead— 
and  brought  in  the  news,  two  others  only,  are  as  yet,  known  to  have 
survived— and  all  of  these  wounded.  The  action  took  place  about  6o 
or  65  miles  from  here  on  the  road  to  Fort  King.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  of  them  made  their  escape  to  Fort  King— if  not  then  the 
three  are  the  only  survivors  of  no  picked  men  and  officers  that 
composed  the  expedition. 

We  are  here,  and  have  been  here  without  any  instructions— authority 
or  means— the  General  Commanding  has  not  been  to  the  Fort  since 
we  have  been  here— and  in  opposition  to  our  opinions,  formed  on  the 
spot,  orders  come  for  a  handful  of  men  to  march  through  the  heart 
of  the  nation. 

The  noble  fellows  are  all  cut  down— and  let  us  now  think  of  nothing 
but  vengeance.  We  expect  your  Georgia  Volunteers— and  let  them 
know  that  yr  brother  and  my  best  friend  after  fighting  till  the  last 
and  covered  with  wounds  was  (while  nearly  insensible  I  think  and 
hope)  butchered  by  the  Indian  negroes— as  brave  as  noble  a  man  as 
ever  breathed. 

But  enough  of  this  horrid  business.  Mrs.  B  is  now  here— she  will  sail 
in  the  U.  S.  Transport  Motto  for  New  Orleans  and  from  thence  to 
her  sister’s  in  Washington,  Penn.  We  all  of  us  have  friends  on  her 
wav,  and  she  will  receive  all  possible  attentions. 

She  is  fully  informed  of  the  death  of  her  husband— and  is  as  com¬ 
posed  as  could  be  expected  under  such  trying  circumstances. 

I  will  attend  to  the  arrangement  of  your  brother’s  affairs.  Mean¬ 
while  direct  to  Lieut.  J.  C.  Casey,  2nd  Artillery,  Fort  Brooke,  Fla. 
(Via  Key  West,  or  New  Orleans,  or  Fort  King). 

We  expect  to  be  attacked  here  every  day  but  have  a  strong  de¬ 
fence  of  block-houses  and  stockade  and  200  effective  men— besides 
the  promise  of  assistance  of  Holah  Ematta  and  his  people  who  are  near 
here  waiting  to  remove. 

In  great  haste 
I  am  dr  sir 

Sincerely  and  truly  yours 
Jno.  C.  Casey 

P.S.  Publish  nothing  with  my  name. 
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Excerpts  only  of  this  letter  appeared  in  the  Republican;  and  the 
editing  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  writer’s  implied  criticism 
of  his  commanding  general. 

The  following  are  portions  of  a  letter  written  in  Baton  Rouge 
on  March  12,  1836,  by  William  Basinger’s  widow,  Mrs.  Frances 
Kyle  Basinger,  to  her  mother-in-law  in  Savannah.  It  would  seem 
that  Fanny  never  met  any  members  of  her  husband’s  family. 

My  dear  Mother, 

...  It  was  my  duty  to  have  written  to  my  dear  Williams  mother 
ere  this— but  1  could  not— and  1  scarcely  feel  able  to  write  now— but 
I  have  tried  to  nerve  myself— and  shall  try  and  write  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  what  the  efforts  costs  me— to  me  you 
all  look  for  information  concerning  the  departure  etc.  of  my  beloved 
husband.  .  .  . 

On  the  24th  of  Deer,  the  companies  started  from  Tampa,  as  1  stood 
by  the  window  of  the  block  house  where  we  were  then  obliged  to 
live  in  tents,  I  little  thought  they  were  going  forth  never  to  return. 
Our  dear  William  cheered  me  so  with  repeated  assurances  that 
there  was  no  danger  that  I  thought  there  was  none,  he  said  he  would 
be  back  to  me  in  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  farthest— he  felt  so  fearless 
and  appeared  in  such  good  spirits  that  1  could  not  by  try  and  banish 
my  fears  of  danger  in  6  days  after  the  fatal  truth  was  known  that 
all  were  killed— let  me  pass  over  and  not  dwell  on  that  fearful  day 
when  I  knew  I  was  a  widow  that  1  was  deprived  of  the  noblest 
and  best  of  husbands. ...  I  am  thankful  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  me  to  leave— also  all  the  ladies— as  it  was  supposed  the 
Indians  would  come  down  on  the  camp— and  until  I  left  we  were 
looking  for  an  attack  every  moment— and  frequently  in  the  dead 
of  night  the  alarum  drum  would  beat— so  you  may  judge  what  must 
have  been  my  situation  the  excitement  kept  me  up  or  I  am  sure  1 
never  would  have  borne  as  I  did  my  loss.  .  .  .  On  the  4th  of  Janv  I 
left  accompanied  by  Dr  Heiskells  lady  I  was  very  seasick  for  a  few 
days— but  got  over  it  and  then  was  taken  very  ill  a  nervous  attack 
and  remained  until  1  reached  New  Orleans— we  had  a  very  long 
passage  16  [?]  days  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  time  or  any 
circumstances  until  I  had  been  a  couple  of  days  in  New  Orleans— 
1  was  so  ill— my  friends  indeed  thought  I  would  not  recover.  I  stopped 
at  Mrs  Prestons  one  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  City  She  as  well  as  all 
my  other  friends  were  unceasing  in  their  kind  attentions  to  me. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  leave  N.Os.  immediately  and  proceed 
home  to  my  dear  parents— but  when  I  found  myself  so  ill  and  the 
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weather  so  cold  and  severe,  I  knew  it  was  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
reach  home  alive— so  I  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  a  dear  friend 
to  remain  until  spring  with  her  her  husband  is  in  the  army  Capt. 
Barker— they  were  here  on  furlough,  at  their  brothers— but  when  the 
troops  were  ordered  away  to  Florida— he  was  requested  by  the 
Comg  offr  to  take  command  of  the  garrison,  which  he  did— all  the 
wives  of  the  officers  who  were  stationed  here— are  here,  so  that  we 
live  in  a  comfortable  sympathetic  little  circle  the  garrison  is  some 
distance  from  the  town  so  that  we  can  be  as  retired  as  we  please. 

One  great  consolation  I  have  received  this  morning  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  being  buried— znA  will  it  not  be  one  alw  to  you  my  dear 
mother?  letters  came  today  telling  us  the  troops  had  marched  from 
Tampa  to  Fort  King  without  seeing  an  Indian— and  they  stopped  and 
buried  all  those  noble  fellows.  Dr.  Heiskell  says  he  was  only  able 
to  procure  some  of  dear  lost  Williams  hair  a  pocket  handkerchief 
and  some  letters— which  he  will  send  me  the  first  safe  opportunity.  .  . . 

I  have  packed  in  a  box  his  uniform  to  send  you  thinking  it  would  be 
a  gratification  to  you  to  have  it. .  .  .  Oh  how  fondly  we  hoped  to  visit 
you  dear  Mother  this  year— it  has  been  my  most  earnest  wish  ever 
since  my  marriage  to  see  the  dear  mother  of  my  darling  William.  .  .  . 

I  shall  leave  here  in  April  I  think  if  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  travel  comfortably— with  Mrs.  Barkers  mother— we  will  go  up  the 
Mississippi.  .  .  . 

Farewell  my  dear  Mother.  May  the  God  of  Mercy  give  you  the 
comfort.  .  .  . 

Your  devoted  daughter 
Frances  Basinger 

The  bodies  of  those  slain  in  Dade’s  Massacre  remained  where 
they  had  died  for  seven  weeks.  In  February  an  expedition  under 
General  Edmund  P.  Gaines  arrived  and  buried  the  remains,  after 
identifying  the  bodies  by  their  personal  effects.  The  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  were  buried  in  two  graves  inside  the  breastwork,  while 
the  officers  were  buried  together  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fort 
King  Trail.  The  cannon  which  Lieutenant  Basinger  had  fired  as 
long  as  he  could  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  officers’  grave. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Second  Seminole  War  a  fund  was  raised 
by  officers  and  men  to  pay  for  removing  the  remains  of  those 
killed  in  the  Massacre  to  what  is  now  the  National  Cemetery  at 
St.  Augustine.  Three  stone  pyramids  mark  this  final  resting  place. 
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At  West  Point  a  marble  shaft  facing  the  Library  was  erected  to 
“Dade  and  his  Q)mmand.” 

In  Florida  a  city  and  a  county  were  named  for  Major  Dade,  and 
in  Georgia  a  county  was  given  his  name.  In  south  central  Florida, 
just  north  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  one  of  the  minor  stops  on  the 
Seaboard  Railroad  is  named  Fort  Basinger.  About  seven  miles  from 
there  is  a  hamlet  named  Basinger.  Then,  in  1940,  a  ceremony  was 
held  to  change  the  name  from  the  incorrect  Bassenger,  which  it 
had  been,  to  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name. 

In  his  unpublished  memoirs  Major  William  Starr  Basinger  wrote: 

In  1873,  I  think  it  was,  my  wife  and  I,  leaving  Maggie,  Garnett, 
and  Willie  with  their  grandmother  in  Virginia,  went  on  a  little  jaunt 
by  ourselves.  In  the  course  of  it,  we  went  to  Richmond,  and  spent 
a  day  or  two  with  my  friend  Major  Stiles.  One  evening  while  there, 
a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighborhood  came  in,  and,  on  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  me,  said  that  he  had  in  his  possession  some  articles  that  I 
ought  to  have;  and  went  home  and  brought  them  immediately.  They 
proved  to  be  a  money-belt  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  latter  much 
injured  by  fire,  which  he  said  he  had  taken  from  my  uncle’s  body, 
when  the  remains  of  Dade’s  command  were  buried.  The  gentleman, 
I  forget  his  name,  had  been  an  officer  of  the  army,  was  one  of  the 
party  who  buried  the  remains  .  .  .  was  a  friend  of  my  uncle’s,  and 
recognized  these  articles  as  his. 

Lieutenant  Basinger’s  widow  did,  as  promised  in  her  letter,  send 
her  mother-in-law  some  personal  articles  which  had  belonged  to 
her  husband.  Among  them  were  his  spare  sword  and  belt,  sash  and 
epaulettes.  His  nephew.  Major  Basinger,  while  commanding  the 
Savannah  Volunteer  Guards  during  the  War  between  the  States 
made  use  of  the  sword,  the  belt  and  the  sash. 

The  silk  handkerchief,  the  money-belt  and  the  sash  mentioned 
above  are  now  among  the  exhibits  in  the  museum  at  Dade  Memorial 
Park  in  Florida. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

This  article  has  been  based  largely  on  “The  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  William  Starr  Basinger,  1827-1910,”  a  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  All  of  the  long 
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quotations,  including  the  letters,  are  from  this  manuscript.  Other 
sources  are  George  W.  Cullum,  Biographical  Register  of  the  Of- 
ficers  and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  (New  York, 
1868),  I;  A.  C  M.  Azoy,  “Dade  and  his  Command,”  in  Esquire 
Magazine,  April,  1944;  Dorothy  Dodd,  Dade  Battlefield  (a  leaflet 
by  the  State  Librarian). 


John  Walker  Wilde 

By  Edward  L.  Tucker* 

Although  John  Walker  Wilde  is  remembered  chiefly 
today  because  a  book  was  dedicated  to  him,  in  his  own  day 
he  was  well  known,  at  least  to  many  other  people  of  his  home 
state  of  Georgia,  as  a  judge,  as  the  president  of  a  prominent  school, 
and  as  a  poet.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  noted  Augustan  poet 
Richard  Henry  Wilde  (1789-1847),  and  the  latter  dedicated  his 
Conjectures  and  Researches  Concerning  the  Love,  Madness,  and 
Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Tasso,  published  in  New  York  in 
1842,  in  the  following  way: 

To  John  W.  Wilde,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

An  affection  like  ours  rarely  shows  itself  in  words,  and,  if  1  now 
allow  it  utterance,  it  is  rather  in  homage  to  truth  than  in  compliment 
to  you.  If  I  knew  any  one  more  worthy  of  my  esteem  and  regard 
than  yourself,  I  might  spare  you  the  pain  of  a  dedication;  but,  in  all 
that  tries  the  heart,  you  only  have  always  withstood  the  proof,  and 
to  you  mv  first  work  must  be  inscribed  that  flattery  or  falsehood 
may  not  ^ain  the  inscription. 

Richard  Henrv  Wilde. 

Florence,  5th  November,  1840. 

John  Walker  Wilde  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  March 
20,  1798,  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve  children  of  Richard  Wilde  and 
Mary  Newett  Wilde.^  After  his  father  died  in  1802,  his  mother 
with  her  five  sundving  children  moved  to  Augusta,  Georgia, 
where  for  several  years  she  managed  a  store.  In  that  town  John 
Walker  Wilde  grew  to  manhood.  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  who 
had  great  affection  for  his  younger  brother,  called  him  “Jackey” 
or  “Jack”  during  these  early  days.* 

John  Walker  Wilde  went  into  business  in  Augusta  with  William 
H.  Torrance  (1792-1837),  the  two  of  them  engaging  in  some 
cotton  speculation.  But  in  1819  a  large  manufacturing  company 

*Assistant  Professor  of  Euglish  in  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks¬ 
burg,  Va.  In  1957  he  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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failed,  and,  as  a  result,  they  were  driven  to  the  practice  of  law 
“as  affording  more  certain  means  of  support.”* 

The  name  of  John  Walker  Wilde  began  to  appear  occasionally 
in  the  Augusta  newspapers.  By  1820  he  and  Leonidas  Watkins  had 
formed  the  law  firm  of  Watkins  and  Wilde.  Richard  Henry  Wilde 
in  a  newspaper  notice  said  that  during  his  absence  from  Augusta 
this  firm  would  be  able  to  help  his  clients,  for  they  had  “for  some 
time  assisted  in  the  business  of  his  office.”*  The  partnership,  how¬ 
ever,  was  dissolved  on  January  1,  1823,  “by  mutual  consent,”* 
and  John  Walker  Wilde  began  to  practice  by  himself.  In  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  1825  Richard  Henry  Wilde  stated  that  anyone 
having  professional  business  with  him  should  “call  on  John  W. 
Wilde.”* 

In  1826  John  Walker  Wilde  advertised  that  he  as  a  “Qiunsellor 
and  Attorney  at  Law”  would  attend  to  any  business  in  the  “Su¬ 
perior  Courts  of  Warren,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Burke,  Jefferson, 
and  Richmond,  and  in  the  Mayor’s  Court”  of  Augusta.  He  might 
be  consulted  “at  Richard  H.  Wilde’s  office,  upper  Tenement  of 
the  Bridge  Bank  Building.”’  About  six  years  later  he  became  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  City  of  Augusta  and  served 
in  that  capacity  from  1832  to  1851.*  He  generally  was  called 
“Judge  Wilde.” 

John  Walker  Wilde  was  also  prominent  in  a  number  of  com¬ 
munity  activities.  He  served  as  one  of  seven  commissioners  in  a 
lottery  to  erect  a  Masonic  Hall  in  Augusta;  later  he  was  a  member 
of  the  building  committee.®  He  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  oppressed  Ireland  because  his  parents  had  come  from  that 
country  and  most  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  bom  there. 
He  was  secretary  of  “The  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland 
in  Augusta,  Georgia.”’*  And  in  1827  in  celebration  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  the  Irish  Volunteers  “assembled  on  parade,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  John  W.  Wilde.”  The  celebration  lasted  all  day 
and  consisted  of  attending  High  Mass  at  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  morning  and  having  a  party  in  the  evening.  At  the  latter 
Captain  Wilde  offered  a  toast  for  “political  emancipation  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.”” 
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Furthermore,  he  was  associated  with  various  projects  dealing 
with  education.  He  was  a  member  of  a  literary  committee,  which 
also  included  Augustus  Baldwin  Lx>ngstreet,  for  a  literary  paper 
called  the  Augusta  Mirror ^  which  was  edited  by  William  Tappan 
Thompson  and  which  offered  prizes  for  stories  with  Georgia 
settings,  poems,  essays,  biographies  of  Southern  and  especially 
Georgia  life.'*  He  was  a  trustee  of  Richmond  Academy  of  Augusta, 
his  term  beginning  on  January  28,  1847.'*  But  probably  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  he  served  as  president  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  was  equal  to  being  president  of  the  school.'^  A 
newspaper  description  of  the  commencement  of  1835  said  that 
fifteen  received  their  degrees  and  that  “Hon.  John  W.  Wilde, 
President  of  the  College,”  made  the  address  to  the  graduates.'® 

In  addition  to  engaging  in  the  practice  of  law,  John  W'alker 
Wilde  had  income  from  several  other  sources  during  his  stay  in 
Augusta.  Several  announcements  appeared  in  the  papers  stating 
that  taxes  were  due.  They  were  signed  “John  W.  Wilde,  C.  &  T.,” 
the  initials  being  for  the  office  of  Collector  and  Treasurer.'* 
Apparently  he  also  handled  real  estate,  for  frequently  people  in¬ 
terested  in  obtaining  homes  were  told  to  see  him.'’  And  he  was 
cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  at  Augusta,  being  elected  unanimously  on  June  21,  1836, 
and  serving  until  January  27,  1851.'*  At  one  time  Richard  Henry 
Wilde  wrote  the  novelist  and  poet  William  Gilmore  Simms  that 
the  latter  could  find  him  at  the  home  of  John  Walker  Wilde,  “who 
inhabits  the  Rail-Road  Bank,  albeit  as  little  a  favorite  or  worshipper 
of  Mammon  as  myself.”'® 

John  Walker  Wilde  was  married  twice.  On  May  i,  1822,  he 
married  Ann  Elizabeth  McMillan,*®  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Martha 
McMillan  and  the  late  Alex  McMillan.*'  Ann  McMillan  apparently 
had  consumption  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and,  although  John 
Wilde  had  expected  to  take  care  of  her,  she  died  on  June  28,  1822, 
“from  a  chronic  affection  'Aith  which  she  had  for  some  months 
been  afflicted.”**  She  was  buried  in  the  Wilde  vault  in  Magnolia 
Cemetery,  Augusta,  the  inscription  on  her  tomb  being  as  follows: 
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“Mrs.  Anne  Elizabeth  Wilde,  wife  of  John  Wilde,  bom  1800,  died 
1822.”“ 

He  was  married  again,  this  time  to  her  sister,  Elmily  McMillan, 
on  May  20,  1824.*^  Nine  children  were  bom  to  this  marriage.  A 
registry  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  family  of  John  Walker  and 
Emily  Wilde  contains  the  following  information  on  the  children:*® 

Clarantine  Louisa,  bom  February  2,  1825 

Richard  Henry,  bom  November  7,  1828;  died  April  13,  1833 

John  Adair,  bom  January  3,  1831;  died  April  9,  1833 

Martha  McMillan,  bom  December  26,  1832 

John  Richard,  bom  April  10,  1835 

James  Michael,  bom  October  26,  1837 

Loring,  bom  March  21,  1840;  died  May,  1841 

Emily  Loring,  bom  April  30,  1842 

Francis  Brooke,  bom  November,  1844 

When  Richard  Henry  Wilde  went  to  Italy  in  1835,  John  Walker 
Wilde  and  his  family  apparently  moved  in  his  older  brother’s  home 
on  the  Sandhills  (at  that  time  about  two  miles  from  Augusta,  but 
now  a  part  of  the  city).  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  upon  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  an  absence  of  almost  six  years,  wrote  in 
1 842  that  he  was  living  with  John  Walker  for  reasons  of  economy, 
for  Augusta  and  most  of  the  people  of  the  state  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  depression.** 

John  Walker  Wilde  was  afflicted  with  poor  health  as  eariy  as 
1845.  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  in  a  letter  written  at  Saratoga  Springs 
to  Hiram  Powers,  said  that  his  “brother  John  having  been  out  of 
health  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  months”  and  a  son  of  Richard 
Henry  Wilde  accompanied  him  “to  take  care  of  him.”  At  the  time 
of  the  letter  John  Walker  Wilde  was  “at  Newport  improving  in 
health,”  and  Richard  Henry  Wilde  expected  to  see  him  in  a  few 
days.** 

Finally  John  Walker  Wilde  decided  to  leave  Augusta  for  reasons 
of  health.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company  on  January  27,  1851,  was  called 
by  the  president,  John  P.  King,  to  consider  John  Walker  Wilde’s 
application  for  a  leave  of  absence  of  three  weeks  “to  terminate 
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a  negotiation  for  a  business  connection  and  residence  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.”  It  was  suggested  that  he  would  resign  from  New  Orleans. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  March  ii,  1851,  the 
resignation  was  read  and  accepted.^ 

John  Walker  Wilde,  on  his  way  to  Gilifomia,  visited  his  sister 
Catherine  Wilde  in  New  Orleans  in  February  of  1851  but  left  in 
the  same  month.  He  went  on  to  California,  but  by  the  middle  of 
1852  his  family  had  not  joined  him  because  he  felt  that  California 
was  “not  regulated  sufficiently”  and  that  it  was  “a  disipated  [nV] 
place.”  His  health,  however,  was  improving  in  the  new  climate.” 

Eventually  his  family  joined  him  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Tallant  and  Wilde.  He  died 
suddenly  from  “disease  of  the  heart”  on  August  3,  1862,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four.  On  the  next  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  Grace 
Church,  resolutions  were  adopted  about  the  death  of  the  “Senior 
Warden,  Judge  Wilde.”*”  He  was  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
a  Protestant  cemetery  in  San  Francisco,  the  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  being  as  follows:  “Wild,  [sic]  John  Walker,  born  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  March  20,  1798,  died  August  3,  1862.”** 

His  widow,  Ejnily  Wilde,  lived  at  514  Sutter  Street  after  his 
death.  She  was  also  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  her  tombstone 
inscription  reading:  “Wilde,  Emily,  wife  of  J.  W.  Wilde,  bom 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  October  26,  1809,  died  December  25,  1882.” 
There  have  been  numerous  descendants  of  Emily  and  John  Wilde.** 

John  Walker  Wilde  had  some  fame  in  the  South  as  a  poet, 
though  he  wrote  very  little.**  A  few  of  his  works  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  which  was  published  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  which  was  made  into  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
Southern  periodicals  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  at  one  time  its  editor. 
Manuscripts  of  these  published  works  and  some  unpublished  poems 
by  John  Walker  M'^ilde  can  be  found  in  a  beautiful  album  once 
owned  by  John  Walker  Wilde  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Wilde  Viscarra.** 

Richard  Henry  Wilde,  who  called  John  “the  most  serious  of  the 
family,”**  thought  highly  of  his  ability  and  said  that  his  younger 
brother  had  “far  better  pretensions  to  poetry”  than  he  did.**  Also 
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Richard  Henry  Wilde,  who  left  his  law  books  to  his  “beloved 
brother  John  W.  Wilde,””  in  addition  to  dedicating  Conjectures 
and  Researches  Concerning  the  Love^  Madness^  and  Imprisonment 
of  Torquato  Tasso  to  John  Walker  Wilde,  wrote  a  poem  of  ii8 
lines,  entitled  “Epistle  II  to  J.  W.  W.,  Esqr.,”  to  him.” 

NOTES 

1.  According  to  a  registry  of  births  and  deaths  now  in  the  poeaession 
of  Mrs.  Kathleen  Wilde  Viscarra,  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Walker  Wilde. 

For  general  background  information,  see  my  unpublished  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  entitled  “Richard  Henry  Wilde:  Life  and  Selected  Poems” 
(Unlrerslty  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  No.  24,  122;  Mic  57-4784). 

2.  See  the  following  manuscript  letters  from  Richard  Henry  Wilde  to 
John  Walker  Wilde:  April  18,  1816,  owned  by  Aubrey  Starke;  April  19, 
1816,  owned  by  the  New  York  ihiblic  Library;  April  26,  1861,  owned  by  the 
UniTerslty  of  Georgia;  February  3,  1817,  owned  by  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  address^  his  brother  as  "John”  in  the 
manuscript  letter  of  December  6.  1832,  owned  by  Duke  University. 

3.  Stephen  Miller,  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1858), 

11,  296,  317. 

4.  Augutta  Chronicle.  June  27,  1820. 

5.  Augusta  Chronicle,  January  11,  1823. 

6.  Augusta  Chronicle,  September  28,  1825. 

7.  Augusta  Chronicle,  February  4,  1826. 

8.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Memorial  History  of  Augusta,  Georgia  (Syracuse, 
New  York,  1890),  250.  Stephen  Miller,  on  II,  378,  gives  as  the  dates  of 
Wilde's  commissions  the  following:  November  10,  1832;  December  3, 
1835;  December  19,  1838;  November  25,  1841;  November  15,  1844;  November 

12,  1847;  November  5,  1950.  For  an  official  announcement  of  his  election 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Georgia,  see  Augusta  Chronicle,  November  14, 
1832. 

9.  Milledgeville  Journal,  May  10,  1825;  Augusta  Chronicle,  January  1. 
1827. 

10.  Augusta  Chronicle,  December  20,  1828. 

11.  Augusta  Chronicle,  March  21,  1827. 

12.  Augusta  Chronicle,  November  1,  1838..  . 

13.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Trustees  of  Richmond  Academy  of  Augusta,  Georgia 
(1910),  3. 

14.  Augusta  Chronicle,  April  19.  1834.  See  an  advertisement  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  signed  "John  W.  Wilde,  president,”  in  the 
Augusta  Constitationalisf,  September  8,  1835.  See  also  William  H.  Goodrich, 
The  History  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  (Augus¬ 
ta,  1928),  206,  for  a  list  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  1835. 

15.  Augusta  Chronicle.  April  25,  1835. 

16.  See,  for  example,  Augusta  Chronicle,  April  25,  1822,  and  the  same 
paper,  April  21,  1824. 

17.  See,  for  example,  Augusta  Chronicle,  August  11,  1842,  in  which  three 
homes  were  listed  for  rent. 

18.  Letter  from  John  N.  McLaurin,  Jr.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  (Jeorgia 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  to  me.  dated  March  5,  1957,  in  which  Mr. 
McLaurin  kindly  quotes  from  the  minutes  of  the  company.  John  Walker 
Wilde  was  paid  a  salary  of  $2,000  during  the  year  1841  for  his  services. 

Many  advertisements  of  the  company  appeared  in  the  newspapers  signed 
by  John  Wilde.  For  example,  see  the  Augusta  Chronicle  for  January  15.  1840, 
and  the  same  paper  for  January  10,  1843. 
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A  painting  of  John  Walker  Wilde  made  in  1819  by  a  Mr.  Parker  of  New 
York  waa  recently  presented  by  Mrs.  Ehnily  Pournelle  White  of  Augusta, 
who  is  the  granddaughter  of  John  Walker  Wilde’s  sister  Ann,  to  the  Georgia 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company. 

19.  MS  letter,  Richard  Henry  Wilde  to  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Norem* 
her  1,  1842,  owned  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  (quoted  by  permission). 

20.  Auffusta  Chronicle,  May  9,  1822. 

21.  For  various  references  to  the  McMillan  family  and  John  Walker  Wilde, 
see  Historical  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Chapters,  DAR  (Athens,  1929),  II, 
53,  111,  168,  327. 

22.  Augusta  Chronicle,  July  1,  1822. 

23.  Morton  Lamar  Reese.  Cemetery  Records,  Mainly  from  Richmond  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia  (Augusta,  1948).  Typewritten.  I,  71.  Ehccept  on  the  tomb,  the 
name  is  generally  spelled  Ann. 

24.  Augusta  Chronicle  May  26,  1824.  See  also  Historical  Collections,  DAR, 
II,  217. 

25.  'This  registry  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Kathleen  Wilde  Vlscarra. 

26.  MS  letter,  Richard  Henry  Wilde  to  Hiram  Powers,  August  11,  1842, 
owned  by  Miss  Nathalia  Wright  (quoted  by  permission). 

27.  MS  letter.  Richard  Henry  Wiide  to  Hiram  Powers,  August  10,  1845, 
owned  by  Miss  Nathalia  Wright  (quoted  byb  permission). 

28.  Letter  from  John  N.  MclAurin  to  me,  March  6,  1957. 

29.  MS  letter,  Catherine  Wilde  to  Mrs.  Hiram  Powers,  June  18,  1852, 
owned  by  Miss  Nathalia  Wright  (quoted  by  permission). 

30.  “Death  of  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Banker,”  in  Ban  Francisco  Bulletin,  August 
4,  1862.  I  am  grateful  to  the  following  organisations  for  supplying  me  with 
newspaper  clippings,  obituary  records,  and  other  Information  on  Emily  and 
John  Walker  Wilde  while  they  were  in  California;  California  Historical 
Society,  California  State  Library,  Society  of  California  Pioneers.. 

31.  “Records  from  Tombstones  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  1853-1937,  San 
Francisco,”  132.  This  is  typescript  in  the  1853-1937  California  State  Library. 

32.  The  following  are  some  of  the  descendants: 

John  Richard  Wilde,  the  son  of  John  Walker  Wilde,  married  Ann 
McKinne  Whitehead  of  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Elisabeth  McKinne  and 
Amos  Whitehead.  The  McKinne  family  and  the  Whitehead  family  are 
two  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 'familiea  in  the  history  of  Georgia. 
The  children  of  Ann  and  John  Richard  Wilde  were  named  Lissie,  Clara, 
John,  Richard,  William,  and  Anne.  Richard,  the  son  of  Ann  and  John 
Richard  Wilde,  married  Edith  Haddock.  The  son  of  Edith  and  Richard 
Wilde  was  named  Aubrey  Wilde,  who  married  Florence  Thieme.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Florence  and  Aubrey  Wilde  was  called  Kathleen  Anne  (named  for 
a  friend,  the  novelist  Kathleen  Norris),  and  she  is  the  Mrs.  Kathleen  Wilde 
Viscarra  of  Los  Angeles,  who  possesses  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths 
in  the  family.  The  information  in  this  paragraph  has  been  furnished  by 
the  folloaing  people;  Miss  Anne  McKinne  Robertson  of  New  Orleans;  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Tucson,  Aritona;  Mrs.  Ehnily  P.  White  of  Augusta;  and 
Mra  Viscarra. 

Anne  Wilde,  the  daughter  of  Ann  McKinne  Whitehead  and  John  Richard 
Wilde,  was  a  brilliant  writer  for  the  Ban  Francisco  Chronicle  about  fifty 
years  ago.  A  close  friend  was  Kathleen  Norris,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
newspaper  woman  on  the  Ban  Francisco  Call.  Mrs.  Norris  has  kindly  written 
me  a  letter,  dated  March,  1957,  about  their  friendly  relationship.  Also  it 
was  Mrs.  Norris  who  first  put  me  in  touch  with  Mis.  Kathleen  Wilde  Viscarra. 
Anne  Wilde  died  September  8,  1949. 

Francis  Brooke  Wilde,  the  son  of  Emily  and  John  Walker  Wilde,  had 
two  distinguished  daughters.  Katberine,  one  daughter,  was  the  first  woman 
M.D.  in  California.  ■  Sara  Isabel. .  another  daughter,  who  was  a' good  poet, 
was  the  second  woman  lawyer  In  California.  Sara  Isabel  .Wilde  married 
Frederick  W.  Houser,  who  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  fSrederick 
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Francis  Houser,  the  son  of  Sara  and  Frederick  W.  Houser,  is  a  former 
lieutenant-goTernor  of  California  and  at  present  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Rodman  Wilde  Houser,  who  holds  a  legal 
degree  and  who  now  works  as  an  engineer  with  the  Bell  System,  is  another 
son  of  Sara  and<  Frederick  W.  Houser.  The  information  in  this  paragraph 
was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Rodman  Wilde  Houser  of  Pasadena,  California. 

S8.  An  interesting  poem  by  “P.E.C.,”  a  citisen  of  Augusta,  appeared  in 
the  Augtuta  Chronicle  of  May  14.  18S6.  entitled  “To  J.  W.  W.’*  The  author 
asked  John  Walker  Wilde  to  use  his  “rich  and  rare”  gifts  by  writing  more 
poetry. 

34.  I  hope  soon  to  prepare  an  article  containing  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  John  Walker  Wilde’s  poems. 

35.  MS  letter.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  to  Hiram  Powers.  August  10,  1845, 
owned  by  Miss  Nathall»  Wright  (quoted  by  permission). 

36.  MS  letter,  Richard  Henry  Wilde  to  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  September  22, 
1841,  owned  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  (courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library).  This  library  contains,  in  its  Griswold  papers, 
manuscript  copies  of  the  poems  which  appeared  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Heasenyer. 

37.  The  will  of  R.  H.  Wilde  is  recorded  in  Will  Book  No.  8,  Folios  365 
and  366,  of  the  late  Second  District  Court  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  cause  en¬ 
titled  “Succession  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde.  No.  1132.” 

38.  The  manuscript  of  this  unpublished  poem  is  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


Colonel  Charles  H.  Olmstead 
and  Connecticut 

By  Benedict  M.  Holden* 

WHEN  Fort  Pulaski  was  surrendered  on  April  ii,  i86z, 
fate  played  a  hand  by  bringing  together  on  that  Georgia 
island  many  with  firm  ties  in  far  away  Connecticut.  Historians 
have  long  been  quick  to  record  the  fact  that  the  fort  was  con¬ 
structed  under  the  supervision  of  Lt.  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  assisted  by  Lt.  Henry  W.  Benham  of  Meriden, 
Connecticut.  Lt.  Mansfield  was  later  to  become  a  Major  General 
and  was  to  meet  his  death  at  Antietam.  Lt.  Benham  was  to  become 
a  Brigadier  General.  As  Division  Commander  under  Major  General 
David  Hunter,  General  Benham  was  to  order  the  destruction  of 
the  fort  which  in  the  palmy  days  of  peace  he  had  once  worked 
so  hard  to  build.  At  the  scene  were  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Con¬ 
necticut  Volunteer  Infantry,  some  assorted  Connecticut  bom  in¬ 
dividuals,  such  as  Colonel  James  H.  Perry  of  the  48th  New  York, 
and  a  Captain  of  the  3rd  Rhode  Island. 

There  was  also  Colonel  Charles  H.  Olmstead,  Commander  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  ist  Georgia  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  Original  Founders 
of  the  Connecticut  Colony  at  Hartford. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  attempt  to  correct  the  somewhat 
over-zealous  Connecticut  historians  who  have  claimed  Colonel 
Olmstead,  gallant  son  of  Georgia,  as  a  native  of  Ridgefield,  Fair- 
field  County,  Connecticut. 

In  the  Spring  of  1959  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  an  article 
on  Connecticut’s  participation  in  the  Great  Controversy,^  the 
question  arose:  Had  Colonel  Olmstead  been  a  son  of  Connecticut? 
It  was  difficult  to  understand  how  Georgia  would  have  commis¬ 
sioned  him  in  field  grade  so  early  in  the  war,  or  would  have  placed 
him  in  command  of  a  point  as  strategically  important  as  Fort  Pu¬ 
laski.  Had  the  Colonel  been  a  former  officer  of  the  Regular  Es- 

'•Edltor  of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Journal.  Hartford,  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Connecticut. 
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tablishment  with  strong  Southern  ties  on  the  distaff  side,  the 
statement  was  understandable.  Connecticut’s  records  did  not  dis¬ 
close  any  such  information.  Fortunately,  Georgia  was  even  then 
in  the  process  of  publishing  Colonel  Olmstead’s  Memoirs,’  and 
the  Connecticut  connection  was  solved. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  determine  how  generations  of  Con¬ 
necticut  historians  had  been  misled,  as  well  as  to  discover  how 
the  false  report  came  about  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  set  about  to  write  history  are 
content  to  take  the  word  of  other— and  earlier— historians  without 
additional  research  or  comment.  The  question  of  Colonel  Olm¬ 
stead’s  birthplace  was  a  minor  pioint,  to  be  sure.  Were  the  Fort 
Pulaski  operation  to  be  recorded  as  “ioo%  Connecticut,”  it  might 
be  an  item  high  in  human  interest.  The  fact  had  been  reported 
in  the  press,  and  William  A.  Crofutt,  journalist,  veteran  of  the 
war,  and  Connecticut’s  first  historian  of  the  conflict,  believed 
what  he  read  and  wrote  it  down  for  posterity.* 

Crofutt  was  a  capable  craftsman.  Rev.  John  M.  Morris,  Union 
Chaplain,  had  planned  the  work  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
necessary  research,  but  was  unable  to  complete  the  project,  and 
Crofutt  took  over  the  task.  To  record  the  doings  of  a  state  at  war 
within  five  years  of  the  end  of  the  conflict  was  a  herculean  labor. 

In  recording  the  action  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Crofutt  says: 

In  fact  the  whole  affair  now  began  to  assume  a  Connecticut  charac¬ 
ter.  The  General  commanding  the  district,  and  present  on  Tybee 
(H.  W.  Benham),  was  from  Connecticut;  a  majority  of  the  investing 
forces  were  from  Connecticut,  Col.  Perry,  of  the  48th  New  York, 
was  from  Ridgefield,  Connecticut;  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  3rd 
Rhode  Island  was  Capt.  TTiomas  R.  Briggs,  of  Danielsonville,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  Gunboat  Norwich,  from  Connecticut,  completed  the  block¬ 
ading  west  of  the  fort.  The  fort  itself  was  constructed  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  by  Lt.  (afterwards  Major  General)  Mansfield  of  Connecticut,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Lt.  Benham,  assistant  engineer,  from  Connecticut.  Moreover 
it  was  now  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  H.  Olmstead,  a  rebel,  to  whom 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  gave  birth.*  [Italics  added]. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  Crofutt’s  information 
for  this  paragraph.®  Colonel  Perry  and  Captain  Briggs  are  not 
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mentioned  in  any  of  the  newspaper  articles  of  the  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Captain  Briggs  is  not  listed  as  a  commander  of  any  of  the 
three  batteries  of  the  3rd  Rhode  Island,*  and  it  would  appear  from 
General  Gillmore’s  report^  that  the  Union  gunboats  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  river  traffic— not  the  fort. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  the  fact  that  the  “Lt.  Ben- 
ham”  who  helped  build  Fort  Pulaski  and  the  “General  Benham” 
who  commanded  the  division  were  the  same  person  never  occurred 
to  the  historian.  Had  he  consulted  G.  W.  Smalley’s*  account  in 
the  New  York  Tribune*  there  would  have  been  no  question. 

Charles  W.  Burpee,  latter-day  historian  of  Connecticut’s  military 
records  was  fascinated  by  Crofutt’s  “100%  Connecticut”  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  quoted  the  earlier  work  verbatim.^®  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  unchecked  facts  were  reiterated  in  another  work.** 
Once  again  there  was  no  joinder  of  Benhams.  The  author,  how¬ 
ever,  was  kinder  in  1930  than  was  Crofutt,  for  Colonel  Olmstead 
is  called  “the  Confederate  Colonel”  instead  of  “rebel.”  The  facts 
were  available,  but  the  point  was  a  small  one,  and  nobody  seems 
to  have  bothered  to  delve  further. 

Now  there  was  a  semblance  of  truth  in  the  account,  for  the 
Olmstead  roots  are  deep  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Colonel’s  father, 
Jonathan,  came  to  Savannah  from  Ridgefield  about  1820.**  The 
only  one  who  could  possibly  have  given  out  that  information 
was  Colonel  Olmstead  himself. 

After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski,  the  Seventh  Connecticut, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Alfred  H.  Terry  of  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  garrisoned  the  fort.  Colonel  Olmstead  and  his  command 
remained  there  for  a  few  days.**  The  Confederate  commander  had 
visited  Ridgefield  before  the  war.**  It  was  common  ground  and  a 
subject  for  conversation  which  did  not  touch  upon  the  War  itself. 

When  a  man  speaks  knowingly  of  Ridgefield,  of  its  folklore, 
of  its  inhabitants— many  of  whom  are  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins, 
it  takes  little  imagination  for  someone  to  believe  that  he  came  from 
there,  and  less  to  believe  that  here  was  a  “Yankee— turned— 
Rebel.” 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  strange  psychology  in  that  day. 
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A  man  may  have  been  Northern  or  Southern  bom  and  with  good 
reason  and  in  good  conscience,  when  family  or  business  connec¬ 
tions  of  reasonably  long  standing  were  a  factor,  may  have  served 
the  opposite  side  and  would  have  been  respected  for  it.  Let  him 
travel  North  or  South,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  defect  to  the  other 
side,  and  he  was  a  “traitor.”  Hence  the  scorn  in  Crofutt’s  use  of 
the  word  “rebel.” 

Yet,  everyone  in  the  Seventh  Connecticut  knew  that  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  its  executive  officer,  was  a  North  Caro¬ 
linian  by  birth.  They  also  knew  that  Colonel  Hawley  had  been 
raised  and  educated  in  the  North.  Lawyer,  editor,  active  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republican  Party,  Colonel  Hawley  was  one  of 
the  first  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  the  First  Connecticut 
Infantry,  in  April,  i86i  when,  after  President  Lincoln’s  call,  it  was 
learned  that  Connecticut  militia  could  not  be  sent  beyond  her 
borders,  nor  activated  unless  invasion  were  imminent.^® 

The  command  and  staff  of  the  Seventh,  then,  unquestionably 
knew  the  facts  about  Colonel  Olmstead’s  Connecticut  ties.  If  there 
had  been  any  official  question,  it  could  have  been  answered  easily, 
for  in  Co.  “D”  of  the  Seventh  were  Privates  Edward  Moffatt 
and  Orrin  K.  Schofield,  both  of  Ridgefield,  and  Ridgefield  in  1862 
was  not  a  large  town.^*  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  jjortion 
of  Colonel  Olmstead’s  conversation  with  Union  officers  was  over¬ 
heard,  and  that  reference  to  relatives  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut, 
was  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the  Confederate  Colonel  came 
from  there.  This  was  a  “human  interest”  ramor  and  found  its  way 
into  the  Connecticut  press. 

Fort  Pulaski  was  as  bloodless  as  an  action  could  be  expected  to 
be.  The  total  reported  casualties  being  one  fatality  and  three 
wounded,  it  is  unique  among  important  battles.  Smalley  in  his 
lengthy  and  accurate  report  herald  the  use  of  rifled  artillery  as 
being  as  world  shaking  as  was  the  equally  casualty-free  battle  be¬ 
tween  Monitor  and  Merrhnac  a  month  earlier.**  Detailed  news 
traveled  slowly,  and  the  reports  from  Georgia  reached  Connecti¬ 
cut  almost  simultaneously  with  news  from  Shiloh.  There  were  no 
Connecticut  units  at  Shiloh,  but  there  was  color  and  daring.  At 
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the  same  time,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  involved  on  the 
Peninsula.  While  General  McQellan  had  little  to  report,  his  public 
relations  people  did  it  well.  Fort  Pulaski  was  pushed  into  the 
background. 

There  was  more  to  this  than  gallantry  and  derring-do.  There 
was  the  newspaper  war  on  the  home  front,  a  fact  which  must  be 
explained.  In  Hartford  was  the  Courant^  a  Republican  paper;  the 
Times  an  ardent  Democratic  and  pro-Peace  newspaper;  and  the 
Evening  Press  another  strong  Republican  daily.  Prior  to  his  en- 
entrance  into  the  armed  forces,  Lt.  Col,  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  the 
Seventh  had  been  editor  of  the  Evening  Press. 

When  news  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski  reached  Hartford 
via  telegraph,  the  Courant  printed  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  No 
further  mention  was  made  of  the  action.  To  do  so  was  to  give 
full  credit  to  Hartford’s  highest  ranking  officer  on  the  scene— 
Colonel  Joe  Hawley  of  the  rival  Evening  Press.  The  Evening 
Press,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  upon  Colonel  Hawley  to 
double  as  correspondent.  This  was  well  nigh  impossible,  because 
immediately  after  the  action.  Colonel  Alfred  H.  Terry  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Brigadier  General,  and  Hawley  had  his  hands  full  with 
his  new  regiment.  This  put  the  burden  on  the  Times. 

The  Hartford  Times  was  solidly  and  outspokenly  Democratic. 
It  was  anti-abolition,  anti-Lincoln,  anti-war  and  made  no  bones 
about  it.  Yet,  it  was  intensely  patriotic  as  far  as  the  armies  were 
concerned.  That  they  could  damn  the  administration  in  one  column 
and  cheer  a  Union  victory  in  the  next  did  not  seem  inconsistent 
either  to  the  editors  or  the  readers.  The  only  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  in  the  war  was  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Times  was  trying  hard  to  forget  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  “on  the  spot”  coverage,  the  Times,  as  did 
other  papers,  secured  at  least  one  soldier  from  each  regiment  to 
write  letters  for  publication.  The  first  details  published  in  Con¬ 
necticut  on  this  action  appear  in  the  Times  under  the  by-line  of 
“J.  H.  W.”^» 

This  detailed  account  contains  the  statement,  “Colonel  Olm- 
stead,  the  commander,  is  a  Connecticut  man.”  The  New  Haven 
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Journal  Courier  on  the  same  day  published  a  long  editorial  on  “the 
Gipture  of  Fort  Pulaski.”  In  it,  the  editor  states,  “The  walls  of  the 
fort  were  breached  by  the  fire  of  our  G)nnecticut  boys,  and 
Colonel  Olmsted  [«V],  the  rebel  commander,  and  himself  a  Con¬ 
necticut  man,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  bravery  and  skill  of 
his  own  statement.  .  . 

The  editorial  quotes  the  New  York  Tribune y  which  is  silent 
on  the  subject  of  Colonel  Olmstead’s  Connecticut  ties,  and  con¬ 
tinues,  “Col.  Olmsted  [ric]  the  rebel  commander,  is  a  native  of 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  where  he  has  a  reputation  for  probity, 
piety,  and  general  character  which  does  justice  to  his  Northern 
birth  and  ancestry.”*® 

The  Hartford  Evening  Press  with  only  such  facts  as  might 
be  gleaned  from  other  newspapers,  used  that  portion  of  the  New 
Haven  Journal  Courier's  editorial  which  referred  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  Colonel’s  alleged  Connecticut  birth.  The  editor  thought 
it  over.  He  read  and  reread  General  Benham’s  gracious  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  Colonel  Olmstead’s  gallantry.  He  forgot  that  at  best 
his  old  boss.  Col.  Joe  Hawley  was  Southem-bom.  In  his  eyes. 
Colonel  Olmstead  was  a  traitor,  and  he  said  so  in  no  uncertain 
terms.** 

The  next  day,  the  Evening  Press  ran  a  correction,  “Colonel 
Olmstead  was  not  a  native  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  but  his 
father  was.  Colonel  Olmstead  was  bom  in  Savannah  and  is  but 
25  or  26  years  old,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Haven 
Journal." 

If  Crofutt  or  Burpee,  or  Strickland  wished  to  correct  the  record, 
they  had  but  to  consult  the  newspaper  files— and  to  turn  the  page. 
The  correct  information  had  been  published  in  both  Hartford  and 
New  Haven. 

There  were  other  interesting  misstatements  of  fact  having  to  do 
with  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski,  although  none  of  them  was 
personally  damaging.  One  report  states  that  at  the  simple  ceremony 
of  surrender  at  which  few  were  present,  each  officer  spoke  a  few 
words  as  he  relinquished  his  sword.  It  was  a  day  of  courtly  man¬ 
ners  and  such  things  were  done.  There  were  very  few  Union 
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officers  present.  The  Confederate  commander  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “I  yield  my  sword,  but  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced  it.”^* 

The  correspondent  of  the  Hanford  Times ^  signing  himself 
“Bon  Soir,”  a  member  of  the  Sbcth  Connecticut  which  was  not 
at  Fort  Pulaski  at  all,  reports: 

Col.  Olmstead  the  Commander  of  the  Fort  is  a  very  intelligent, 
fine  looking  man;  he  prayed  with  his  men  night  and  morning,  and 
they  were  much  attached  to  him.  General  Hunter  has  returned  him 
his  sword  and  commended  him  for  his  bravery  in  defending  the  Foit 
as  long  as  he  did;  and  hoped  that  when  he  drew  it  again,  it  mi^ht 
be  in  a  better  cause.  Col.  Olmstead  replied  by  saying  that  he  first 
drew  his  sword  in  defense  of  the  integrity  and  honor  of  our  country 
in  Mexico,  and  lastly  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  honor  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  he  trusted  that  he  might 
never  use  it  in  a  more  dishonorable  cause.** 

The  only  Confederate  officer  present  with  known  Mexican 
War  service  was  Capt.  John  J.  McMahon  of  the  Washington 
Volunteers,  and  his  remarks  upon  surrender  have  been  recorded.*^ 
That  the  oldest  officer  present  should  be  mistaken  for  the  com¬ 
mander  is  a  common  error,  and  the  Times  reporter  in  the  Sixth 
Connecticut  embellished  what  had  been  told  to  him. 

However  the  papers  “back  home”  may  have  felt  about  the 
subject,  there  were  those  who  were  on  the  scene  and  who  knew 
better.  The  historian  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Olmstead’s  Connecticut  ancestry.  He  paints  the 
Colonel  in  colors  of  bravery  and  dignity.**  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Connecticut  is  proud  to  share  with  Georgia  the  courage  and 
tenacity,  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  her  gallant  grandson  and  son.  Colonel  Charles  H.  Olm¬ 
stead.  The  error  in  reporting  has  finally  been  corrected.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  returning  to  the  Colonel  or  to  Geoigia  “his  good  name.” 
He  never  lost  it— and  both  Connecticut  and  Georgia  shall  work 
together  in  concert  to  insure  that  he  never  shall  do  so. 
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13.  Stephen  Walkley,  History  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  Hawley’s  Brigade,  Terry’s  Division,  Tenth  Army  Crops,  1961-65 
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14.  "Memoirs.”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XLII,  274-77. 

15.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  or  in  his  absence  the  Major  (Jeneral,  may 
on  an  alarm,  invasion)  or  notice  of  appearance  of  an  enemy  either  by  land 
or  sea,  order  the  whole  or  part  of  the  militia  to  assemble  and  may  lead, 
order  or  employ  them  for  the  assistaned  or  relief  of  any  of  the  inhabitants 
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Statutes  of  Connecticut  Revision  of  1854,  Chapter  VIII,  Section  63. 

16.  George  L.  Rockwell,  The  History  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut  (Ridge¬ 
field,  1927),  309,  312. 

17.  "Memoirs,”  In  Georgia  History  Quarterly,  XLIII,  276.  Colonel 
Olmstead  speaks  of  "Ekidie”  Pickett.  Rockwell  in  his  History  of  Ridgefield 
(page  310)  states  that  Private  Edwin  D.  Pickett  enlisted  In  the  17th  (Con¬ 
necticut  Infantry  on  August  9,  1862..  He  was  killed  at  Gettysburg  on  July 
1,  1863.  Since  the  only  members  of  the  17th  Connecticut  involved  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  on  July  1  were  sharpshooters,  young  Pickett  must  be  included  with 
theee.  GAR  Post  No.  64  was  named  in  his  honor. 

18.  March  8,  1862.  Smalley,  in  his  report  on  Fort  Pulaski,  states,  "The 
reduction  of  this  fort  has  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  fortification  and 
is  likely  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  land  defenses  equal  to  that 
produced  in  naval  defenses  by  the  conflict  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrlmac. 
Brick  is  stronger  than  stone,  but  neither  can  stand  against  rifled  artillery.” 

19.  The  Hartford  Daily  Times  May  2,  1862.  The  roster  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut  list  only  two  with  the  initials  "J.H.W.”.  Of  these  James  H. 
Woodruff,  of  Southington,  was  a  Hospital  Steward.  First  Lt  John  H.  Wilson 
of  Hartford,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  member  of  (Capt.  D.  C.  Rodman’s  Co. 
at  Battery  Totten,  and  was  in  a  favorable  position  to  observe  what  oc¬ 
curred. 

20.  New  Haven  Journal  Courier  April  21,  1862. 

21.  This  is  the  editorial: 

"Courtesy  to  'Traitors”  "We  read  the  following  curious  suggestion  in  an 
official  report  of  General  Benham  on  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski: 

'I  would  respectfully  recommend  in  relation  to  the  commander  of  the 
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SarriBon  of  the  Fort,  Col.  CHAS.  H.  OLMSTEIAD,  whose  sallant  conduct  as 
an  enemy,  and  whose  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  are  entitled  to  all  consideration, 
first,  should  you  deem  it  proper,  the  courtesy  of  the  return  of  his  sword, 
should  be  extended  to  him.  His  defense,  I  would  remark,  was  continued 
until  almost  the  latest  limit  possible;  for  a  few  hours  more  of  our  fire, 
would,  to  all  appearance,  have  sufficed  for  the  destruction  of  the  magasine 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  Fort,  while  another  day  would  have  unavoidably 
placed  the  garrison  at  the  mercy  of  a  storming  column  from  our  command. 

‘Both  Gen.  Benham  and  Ool.  Olmstead  are  natives  of  Connecticut.  The 
first  is  loyal;  the  second  is  a  traitor.  We  believe  that  they  are  both  very 
courteous  gentlemen  and  excellent  soldiers.  It  is  the  pride  and  shame  of 
this  state  that  she  has  furnished  to  this  strife  some  of  the  brightest 
patriots  and  the  meanest  lories.  As  to  Col.  Olmstead,  it  is  said  that  he  is 
an  estimable  man  in  private  life,  a  good  Christian,  according  to  the  Gospel 
as  it  is  low  down  among  the  cotton  states,  and  a  ‘gallant  enemy.’  ‘The  only 
flaw  in  his  character  is  that  he  is  a  traitor!  We  are  all  familiar  with  gallant 
highwaymen,  pious  pirates,  bible  reading  buccaneers — but  we  should  not  like 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  either. 

‘But,  seriously,  now  we  have  captured  a  real  gallant,  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  traitor  (not  one  of  your  vulgar  Buchners)  is  it  a  sufficient  testimony 
of  our  appreciation  of  his  gallant  attack  on  our  government  and  the  Union 
defenders,  to  simply  restore  his  sword  that  he  had  drawn  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment?  We  would  suggest  that  when  he  arrives  in  New  York,  unless  he 
is  liberated  on  parole,  that  he  be  presented  with  a  handsome  sword  with  a 
diamond  studded  hilt  Upon  the  blade  should  be  inscribed  an  expression 
of  the  grateful  feelings  with  which  we  reg;ard  him  for  his  gallant  defense 
of  one  of  our  own  forts  against  ‘Lincoln’s  hirelings’  who  were  battering  it 
down;  and  especially  that  the  defense  was  continued  ‘until  almost  the  last 
limit  possible.’  If  the  resistance  had  been  continued  to  quite  the  latest  limit, 
we  suppose  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  service  of  plate,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  gold  snuff  box,  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes — a  secesb  uniform.  And  when 
he  is  exchanged,  it  would  be  proper,  besides  his  own  sword,  to  present  him 
with  a  brace  of  revolvers  and  perhaps  a  few  hand  grenades.  A  sweet  and 
gallant  traitor!  The  nation  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  his  services  which  are 
‘entitled  to  all  consideration.’ 

*  —  Having  caught  this  traditionary  character — ‘the  mildest  mannered 
man  that  ever  cut  a  throat' — he  governmen  could  not  be  so  rude  as  to  hang 
him!’  The  Evening  Frets,  April  22.  1862. 

22.  Johnson  and  Buel,  eds..  Battles  and  Leaders,  II,  9  (  Note). 

23.  Hartford  Daily  Timet,  April  29,  1862. 

24.  “Memoirs”  XLIII,  64..  See  also  Charles  H.  Olmstead.  “Fort  Pulaski,” 
in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  I,  101.  Colonel  Olnwtead,  in  describing  the 
individual  surrender  of  the  officers  states,  “We  were  grouped  around  a  table 
in  the  Head  Quarters  room  and  one  after  another  laid  the  swords  upon  it. 
Many  made  remarks  as  they  did  this,  but  I  can  only  remember  that  of  old 
Captain  McMahon  who  unbuckled  his  sword  belt  and  threw  it  with  the 
sword  upon  the  table  saying,  “Take  it!  I  wore  it  in  Mexico!,”  “Memoirs’’ 
XLIV,  78. 

25.  Walkley,  Seventh  Connecticut  Infantry,  45-46,  50. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  H.  OLMSTEAD 
Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  XI 

The  Northward  March  was  continued  as  far  as  Dalton,  where  a 
Federal  garrison  of  something  over  400  men  was  captured.  Forlorn 
looking  fellows  they  looked  and  I  felt  sorry  for  them  remembering 
my  own  feelings  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  At  this  point  we  turned  squarely 
to  the  West  and  made  for  the  Alabama  line,  a  proceeding  that  mystified 
not  a  little  the  wiseacres  of  the  ranks  who  always  know  everything. 

At  a  little  town  called  Alpine,  just  on  the  border,  the  First  Regiment 
was  detached  from  the  Brigade  to  convoy  a  wagon  train  going  down 
to  Gadsden  Ala.  for  supplies.  It  was  an  uneventful  service,  discharged 
without  seeing  or  even  hearing  of  an  enemy.  At  Gadsden  I  had  great 
pleasure  in  meeting  General  Beauregard  to  whom  1  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  coasts. 
He  was  a  very  distinguished  looking  man,  decidedly  French  in  type, 
(as  he  had  good  right  to  be,)  with  florid  complexion  and  iron-gray 
luir— a  soldier  every  inch  of  him  and  with  marked  courtesy  of  speecK 
and  manner.  Without  asking  any  questions,  which  would  have  [oeen] 
manifestly  improper,  I  tried  indirectly  to  get  from  [him]  an  inkling 
of  the  army’s  destination  but  he  was  too  wary  to  walk  into  any  trap 
that  could  be  set  for  him  by  a  small  person  like  myself. 

The  wagon  train  being  loaded  the  Regiment  started  Northward 
with  it  again  directly  up  the  slopes  of  Sand  Mountain,  a  ridge  that 
traverses  North  Eastern  Alabama  terminating  in  Lookout  Mountain 
near  Chattanooga.  The  ascent  was  very  steep  and  it  was  all  that  the 
teams  could  do  to  drag  the  heavy  wagons  up.  I  saw  one  magnificent 
mule  fall  dead  in  the  effort.  The  men  of  the  Regiment  were  posted 
all  along  in  the  specially  stiff  places  to  lend  a  hand  in  pushing  and 
tugging  at  the  wheels— very  hard  and  fatiguing  work  it  was. 

You  see  from  this  that  soldiers  have  much  to  do  besides  drilling 
and  fighting.  Reaching  the  summit  we  turned  Westward  again  march¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  days  along  the  ridge,  then  we  descended  on  the 
North  side  and  soon  thereafter  rejoined  the  army  which  by  this  time 
was  well  on  its  way  across  the  State.  Our  first  stopping  place  was 
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at  Tuscumbia,  a  little  town  on  the  Tennessee  River  of  which  1  remem¬ 
ber  very  little  excepting  a  great  springs  of  water  that  gushes  from 
beneath  a  huge  rock  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  We  were  here  several 
days  and  learned  definitely  that  the  campaign  was  to  be  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  The  weather  had  become  quite  cold  and  the  bleakness 
of  our  bivouac  on  a  bare  hill  side  gave  promise  of  what  was  before 
us.  From  Tuscumbia  the  army  moved  up  the  river  a  few  miles  until 
opposite  Florence  on  the  North  bank.  The  whole  army  was  massed 
at  this  point  in  large  open  fields,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river  on 
a  pontoon  bridge  that  had  been  laid  there.  The  various  Brigades  and 
Divisions  were  all  in  column  of  fours  side  by  side  with  only  a  few 
paces  separating  the  columns— they  made  a  very  impressive  sight  for 
it  is  not  often  that  one  sees  an  entire  army  in  such  close  masses.  It 
was  a  bright  autumnal  Sunday  morning,  the  church  bells  were  ringing 
in  the  little  town  and  as  the  commands  moved  down  in  succession  to 
the  bridge,  with  colors  fluttering  in  the  sun  light  there  was  a  sense 
of  exhilaration  in  being  a  part  of  the  brilliant  spectacle.  The  pontoons 
were  deep  in  the  water  as  we  crossed  and  the  current  of  the  mighty 
river  chafed  and  fretted  against  them,  but  all  held  safely  to  their 
mooring  and  there  were  no  mishaps  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  The 
first  man  I  met  on  the  Northern  bank  was  Raleigh  Camp  an  old 
Marietta  comrade  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  his  graduation  the  year 
before  me.  He  was  Lieut  Col  of  a  Texas  Regiment  that  had  crossed 
just  ahead  of  us  and  had  waited  to  see  me.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet 
him  and  have  a  short  talk  of  old  times  and  old  friends  but  we  could 
not  be  very  long  together.  We  parted  and  I  never  learned  whether 
he  survived  the  campaign  or  not.  At  Florence  we  remained  a  week 
or  more  awaiting  for  supply  trains  and  Gen  Cleburne  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  order  a  Division  Coun  Martial  for  the  trial  of 
sundry  offenders  against  military  law. 

There  were  thirteen  members  of  this  courtmartial  and  I  was  its 
President— Lieut  Col  Guyton  of  the  57th  was  the  only  other  officer 
from  our  Brigade.  My  reason  for  mentioning  this  otherw'ise  unin¬ 
teresting  incident  will  appear  later  on. 

While  waiting  at  Florence  your  Uncle  Charlie  was  taken  quite  ill 
with  what  threatened  to  be  pneumonia.  His  surgeon.  Dr  Godfrey, 
succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  house  of  a  private  family  where 
he  received  every  care  and  attention,  but  he  was  sick  a  long  while, 
indeed  his  active  service  ended  then.  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the 
campaign  was  over  and  we  were  passing  through  Georgia  to  join 
Gen  Johnston  in  North  Carolina.  The  orders  finally  came  for  the  army 
to  go  forward  into  Tennessee  but  to  our  great  disappointment  Smiths 
Brigade  did  not  march  with  it.  We  were  detached  and  sent  to  a  place 
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called  Cheathams  Ferry  some  twelve  miles  or  so  from  Florence  to  aid 
in  getting  a  supply  train  across  the  River.  I  learned  that  we  were 
chosen  for  this  service  because  being  men  from  the  coast  we  were 
supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  management  of  boats.  We 
waited  for  two  days  at  the  Ferry  before  the  train  arrived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  then  getting  the  wagons  over  gave  pretty 
strenuous  work  for  four  or  five  days  more,  (though  there  was  no 
let  up  at  night)— for  the  river  was  a  mile  broad,  the  current  was 
strong,  and  two  or  three  old  flat  boats  were  the  only  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  At  last  the  job  was  completed  and  we  were  on  the  march 
once  more,  but  a  full  week  behind  the  rest  of  the  army.  That  week 
was  the  salvation  of  very  many  of  us  for  as  we  advanced  news 
came  to  us  of  a  great  battle  that  had  been  fought  at  Franklin  with 
terrible  loss  of  life.  Clebumes  Division  was  reported  as  “cut  to  pieces.” 
There  were  anxious  hearts  in  our  bosoms  and  anxiety  became  deep 
and  unavailing  sorrow  when  we  arrived  at  Franklin  and  learned  all 
of  the  sad  particulars.  Hood  had  brought  Gen  Schofield  to  bay  at 
that  town  and  had  then  made  a  frontal  attack  along  the  entire  line- 
over  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  level  ground  every  inch  of  which 
was  swept  by  artillery  and  rifle  fire.  Obstacles  on  the  right  and  left 
made  our  men  crowd  toward  the  centre  where  the  lines  overlapped 
and  were  six  or  eight  ranks  deep  in  places,  a  formation  that  led  to 
most  dreadful  slaughter.  A  turnpike  road  led  to  the  centre  of  the 
enemys  position  and  where  it  entered  the  works  three  batteries  of 
artillery  were  located  that  poured  an  unceasing  fire  of  grape  and 
cannister  upon  the  advancing  Confederates.  Along  this  road  our 
Division  had  charged  and  just  to  the  left  of  it  Qebume  fell.  He  was 
leading  the  Division  on  foot,  (I  believe  his  horse  had  been  killed,) 
and  coming  to  an  abbatis  of  Osage  orange  immediately  in  front  of  the 
works,  called  out  “Come  on  men!  don’t  let  this  little  brush  stop  you.” 
Then  the  fatal  ball  struck  him  and  he  fell.  Not  far  from  him  Genl 
Granbcrry  of  the  Texas  Brigade  went  down— he  was  found  dead  upon 
his  knees  with  his  face  in  his  hands.  Every  field  officer  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  was  either  killed  or  wounded  while  the  loss  of  the  rank  and  file 
was  awful.  The  Confederates  reached  the  works  but  could  not  sur¬ 
mount  them;  for  hours,  far  into  the  night,  the  opposing  forces  lay 
firing  at  each  other  across  the  narrow  parapet  neither  side  being 
able  to  advance.  Toward  midnight  Genl  &honeld  withdrew,  leaving 
the  field  to  Hood  but  the  victory  was  practically  with  the  Northern 
Army. 

We  arrived  at  Franklin  on  the  third  dav  after  the  battle  and  I  had 
opportunity  to  examine  the  ground  a  little.  1  saw  several  of  the 
enemys  dead  still  lyirig  in  the  field  and  all  along  the  front  of  the 
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works  there  were  little  pools  of  congealed  blood  in  the  frozen  earth 
where  our  poor  Southern  boys  had  died.  In  one  place  the  horse  of  a 
Confederate  General  lay  astride  of  the  parapet  where  he  and  his  rider 
had  been  killed.  I  learned  that  this  was  General  Adams  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  Mississippi  Brigade.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  the  eleven  officers  who  had  sat  in  the  court  martial  with  Guyton 
and  myself  at  Florence,  was  either  dead  or  desperately  wounded. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  thought  that  but  for  the  detail  that 
sent  us  to  Cheathams  Ferry  we  too  would  in  all  probability  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  One  of  these  officers  I  had  liked  exceedingly, 
Lieut  Col  Young  of  the  Fifth  Texas.  We  had  agreed  to  know  more 
of  each  other  if  we  both  lived  through  the  war.  He  was  a  Georgian 
by  birth,  brother  of  Gen  P  M  B  Young  an  old  school  mate  of  mine 
at  Marietta.  He  fell  near  General  Granberry  and  his  poor  body  was 
almost  tom  to  pieces  by  bullets.  A  pathetic  story  was  told  me  of  a 
young  Lieutenant  in  a  Tennessee  Regiment  who  had  been  overjoyed 
at  the  advance  into  the  State  because  his  “home,”  which  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  Franklin,  “would  be  redeemed.”  He  was  killed  immediately 
in  front  of  his  father’s  door. 

We  did  not  remain  long  in  these  depressing  surroundings  but  pushed 
on  until  the  army  was  rejoined  in  front  of  Nashville.  The  Division 
was  entrenched  on  a  ridge  from  which  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
city  and  so  near  to  batteries  of  the  enemy  that  camp  fires  were 
forbidden  on  our  lines  lest  they  should  attract  artillery  fire.  As  the 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  the  thermometer,  far  below  the  freezing 
point,  this  was  a  decided  hardship  but  it  had  to  be  borne.  The  death 
of  Genl  Cleburne  brought  General  Smith  to  the  command  of  the  Di¬ 
vision,  he  being  the  senior  Brigadier,  and  this  put  me  in  command 
of  the  Brigade  again  a  position  that  I  kept  until  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  in  North  Carolina  in  April  1865,  the  last  month  of  the 
War. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  down  in  our  places  in  the  lines  around 
Nashville  when  orders  came  for  Smiths  Brigade  to  proceed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Murfreesboro,  some  twenty  five  miles  or  so  to  the  South¬ 
east,  and  report  to  General  N.  B.  Forrest  who  was  operating  against 
the  garrison  in  that  town.  We  started  out  on  the  march  at  sun-rise  one 
morning  and  just  at  dusk  were  met  by  a  staff  officer,  when  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  our  destination.  He  directed  me  to  put  the  men 
into  bivouac  in  a  thick  cedar  thicket  at  that  point  where  there  was 
perfect  shelter  from  the  icy  wind,  good  water,  and  unlimited  supply 
of  cord  wood  that  had  been  cut  and  piled  for  the  Railroad  near  by. 
It  was  an  ideal  place  for  camping,  highly  appreciated  by  all  of  us  for 
the  day  had  been  a  bitterly  cold  one  with  snow  fall  toward  the  end 
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of  it.  At  one  time  during  the  day  we  had  to  cross  a  stream  of  water 
some  three  or  four  feet  deep.  It  would  have  been  cruel,  in  that  weather, 
to  make  the  men  wade  it  so  they  went  over  on  a  Railroad  tressle  bridge 
that  was  without  flooring  or  hand-rail,  “cooning”  it,  (as  the  saying  is,) 
on  their  hands  and  knees  over  the  ice  coated  cross-ties.  Some  of  the 
leading  files  started  in  the  upright  position,  but  did  not  keep  it  up 
more  than  a  few  steps.  It  was  rather  a  funny  sight  and  there  was  much 
laughing  and  joking  over  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  according  to  orders  that  had  been  given 
me,  I  left  the  Brigade  in  its  comfortable  camp  and  went  to  find  Genl 
Forrest  to  report  to  him  in  person.  A  sleet  storm  had  sprung  up  during 
the  night,  driven  by  a  fierce  gale  and  1  rode  right  in  the  teeth  of  it, 
unable  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  ahead.  Poor  Lady  Gray’s  mane 
and  tail  were  frozen  stiff  and  my  own  hair  and  beard  and  every 
fold  of  my  clothing  were  encrusted  with  ice.  When  the  General’s 
Head  Quarters  were  finally  reached  I  had  to  be  helped  from  the 
saddle,  but  a  blazing  fire  of  great  logs,  by  which  the  General  was 
standing,  quickly  restored  circulation,  which  was  assisted  also  by  a 
“nip”  rtom  his  flask  which  he  considerately  handed  me.  I  had  felt 
great  curiosity  to  meet  this  distinguished  man,  of  whose  warlike  feats 
many  stories  had  been  told  by  every  camp  fire  in  the  Confederacy 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  War.  But  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
ever  being  under  his  command— it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  hap¬ 
pens.  The  first  look  at  him  as  he  stood  there,  fully  satisfied  my  pre¬ 
conceptions  of  the  man;  he  appeared  the  bom  soldier  that  he  was,  Six 
feet  and  over  in  height,  straight  as  an  arrow,  black  hair,  and  piercing 
black  eyes,  a  ruddy  complexion  and  an  indefinable  something  in  his 
bearing  that  stamped  him  as  a  leader  of  men.  That  he  had  had  no 
education  to  speak  of  was  currently  reported  and  a  little  order,  written 
by  himself,  that  I  received  from  him  later  on,  gave  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  this;  there  was  scarcely  a  word  of  it  that  was  up  to 
the  dictionary  standard.  But  what  a  man  he  was  in  all  that  makes  man¬ 
hood.  It  was  said  of  him  that  on  every  battle  field  he  instinctively 
saw  at  a  glance  the  weak  point  of  his  enemy  and  then  hurled  upon 
it  all  the  force  at  his  command,  giving  blow  after  blow  with  a  fierce¬ 
ness  that  first  confused,  then  demoralized,  then  routed  his  opponents. 
Such  was  his  fight  at  Tishamingo  in  northern  Mississippi  when  with 
cavalry  alone  he  utterly  defeated  and  drove  back  to  Memphis  a  force 
considerably  larger  than  his  own,  consisting  of  infantry,  artillery  and 
cavalry.  In  North  Alabama  and  Georgia  he  followed  a  federal  raiding 
expedition  with  grim  determination,  giving  it  no  rest  day  or  night, 
and  finally  received  its  surrender,  thus  capturing  many  more  men  than 
he  commanded.  At  Johnsons  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  he  charged 
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down  upon  a  flotilla  of  steam  transports  that  were  lying  at  the  wharf 
there.  His  men  leaped  their  horses  onto  the  decks  of  the  steamers 
and  took  possession  of  them  in  that  way.  I  know  of  but  one  other 
instance  in  history  of  vessels  being  captured  by  cavalry;  in  the  early 
wars  of  the  French  Republic  some  ships  that  happened  to  be  frozen 
in  the  ice  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  were  picked  up  by  an  officer  whose  name 
has  escaped  me.  All  during  the  war  Forrest  had  been  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  every  Yankee  General  operating  in  middle  and  West  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Absolutely  fearless,  untiring,  sleeplessly  vigilant,  and  possessed  of  native 
military  genius  of  very  high  order,  he  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
the  plans  of  the  enemy  and  the  best  way  to  thwart  them.  Whenever 
in  independent  command,  success  attended  his  operations  and  his 
name  was  a  tower  of  strength  throughout  that  whole  region  of  coun¬ 
try.  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  read  a  book  on  military  strategy  or  the 
conduct  of  war  but  he  gave  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  art  in  his 
answer  to  a  gentleman  who  asked  him  the  reason  for  his  being  always 
so  success.  “I  always  try  to  get  there  first  with  the  most  men”! 
Whether  with  “most  men”  or  not,  however,  he  never  failed  to  “get 
there  first”.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  1  was  now  reporting  and 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  I  felt  honored  in  having  him  for 
a  commander.  The  first  question  he  asked  me  was  “Who  is  your 
commissary  and  does  he  do  his  duty?”  1  replied  that  we  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  commissary  in  Capt  Ned  Drummond  who  gave  us  what  there 
was  to  be  had.  “Well,”  he  said,  “there  is  plenty  to  eat  in  this  country 
and  the  men  must  be  well  fed;  they  can’t  fight  on  empty  bellies.” 
For  three  days  the  sleet  and  snow  storm  continued  and  all  military 
operations  were  at  a  stand.  I  believe  we  did  a  little  work  in  the  way 
of  tearing  up  the  Railroad  between  Nashville  and  Murfreesboro,  but 
the  weather  was  so  bitter  and  so  many  of  our  men  were  barefooted 
that  not  very  much  of  that  was  demanded  of  them.  During  the  interval 
I  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  officers  of  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  Brigade  that  was  also  serving  with  General  Forrest.  Its  com¬ 
mander  was  a  Col  Quarles,  a  very  delightful  gentleman  whom  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  meet.  He  had  lost  an  arm  in  one  of  the  earlier 
battles  of  the  war  but  that  had  not  kept  him  from  continuing  in  the 
service.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture,  too,  well  educated  and  well  read, 
with  Shakespeare  at  his  fingers  ends.  Finding  him  and  talking  with  him 
by  the  blazing  fires  of  cedar  logs  made  me  forget  for  a  time  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  difficulties  of  our  surroundings.  Col  Quarles  was  quite 
prominent  in  Tennessee  politics  after  the  war.  I  have  seen  his  name 
very  honorably  mentioned  many  times  and  1  believe  he  served  his 
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State  in  Congress,  but  whether  in  the  Senate  or  House  I  do  not  re¬ 
member. 

When  the  great  storm  was  over  we  began  to  move  toward  Murfrees¬ 
boro  but  were  fated  to  do  nothing  toward  the  capture  of  that  town. 
We  had  just  forded  a  stream  that  ran  betu^een  us  and  the  city  when 
a  tremendous  cannonading  in  the  distance  was  heard.  It  was  in  the 
direction  of  Nashville  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
battle  expected  there  had  begun. 

I  thought  that  we  would  immediately  set  out  to  join  the  main 
army  as  a  reinforcement  even  though  we  could  not  have  reached  it 
until  far  into  the  night,  but  no  such  move  was  made.  1  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  this  at  the  time  though  reflection  has  convinced 
me  that  Gen  Forrest  kept  his  force  where  it  was  to  neutralize  the 
Federal  garrison  in  Murfreesboro  that  might  otherwise  have  advanced 
to  the  assistance  of  Gen  Thomas,  the  Northern  commander  at  Nash¬ 
ville.  Doubtless,  too,  Forrest  was  acting  under  direct  orders  for 
couriers  came  to  him  with  dispatches  repeatedly  during  the  day. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  us  all,  this  listening  to  the  ceaseless  roar 
of  the  guns  and  giving  full  play  to  the  imagination  as  to  what  might 
be  happening  to  our  comrades  twenty  odd  n^es  away. 

About  noon  on  the  second  day  an  ominous  change  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  of  firing  came,  seemed  to  indicate  that  matters 
were  going  badly  for  the  Confederates.  It  appeared  to  be  more  from 
the  South  and  West  and  the  only  possible  explanation  was  that  Hood 
had  been  driven  back,  as  indeed  he  had  been  and  most  disastrously 
defeated. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  courier  came  riding  im  at  top  speed; 
his  dispatch  was  delivered  and  five  minutes  thereafter  we  were  on 
the  retreat. 

Then  began  a  march  that  had  few  parallels  in  the  war  for  down¬ 
right  hardship  and  suffering— every  circumstance  conspired  to  make 
it  such.  The  country  was  covered  with  sleet  and  snow,  the  weather 
was  bitter.  Many  of  the  men  of  the  brigade  were  absolutely  bare¬ 
footed,  while  all  of  them  were  clad  in  worn  clothing  that  was  three 
fourths  cotton;  not  one  in  a  hundred  had  an  overcoat  and  added  to 
all  this  was  a  knowledge  of  disaster  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
army  was  between  us  and  Hood.  Everything  combined  to  weigh  down 
heart  and  soul  with  a  deep  sense  of  depression.  I  can  not  remember 
how  late  we  marched  that  night  but  by  crack  of  dawn  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  we  were  on  the  road  again.  And  what  a  day  that  was! 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  again  and  again,  the  print  of  bloody  feet 
in  the  snow  and  men  fell  out  of  the  column  from  whom  we  never 
heard  again.  Under  any  other  man  than  N.  B.  Forrest  there  would 
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have  been  no  salvation  for  us  for,  to  all  appearances,  were  were  hope¬ 
lessly  cut  off  from  our  own  army;  not  only  did  he  know  every  inch 
of  the  country,  every  cross  road  and  bridle  path  in  it,  but  he  was 
likewise  possessed  of  an  indomitable  spirit  whose  highest  powers  were 
always  put  forth  when  obstacles  seemed  insuperable.  He,  with  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  dismounted  from  their  horses  and  gave  them  to 
sick  and  disabled  men  while  they  trudged  along  themselves  on  foot 
through  the  snow,  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Cavalry  were  sent  back 
over  the  route  by  which  we  had  come  to  pick  up  the  barefooted 
and  to  cheer  the  weary.  No  word  fell  from  our  leader  that  did  not 
help  to  put  heart  and  courage  in  a  man.  I  had  always  felt  admiration 
for  him  as  a  bold  and  skilful  soldier,  but  this  day  gave  me  a  revelation 
of  the  mm  that  is  very  pleasant  to  remember. 

Between  one  and  two  oclock  that  day  a  courier  brought  to  me  the 
note  from  the  General  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  In  it  he 
enjoined  upon  me  to  keep  my  command  well  closed  up  and  further 
said  that  we  were  near  a  ford  over  a  certain  river  at  a  place  called 
“Ellicotts  Mills,”  (if  my  memory  is  correct,)  and  that  once  over, 
a  very  few  miles  would  put  us  in  touch  with  the  army  that  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  us  at  Columbia.  TTiis  was  good  news  and  it  was  quickly  spread 
among  the  men,  cheering  them  up  greatly.  We  soon  reached  the  river, 
to  find  it  in  flood— the  ford  fully  ten  feet  under  water,  and  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  across.  Failure  here  meant  a  wide  detour  that  added 
eighteen  miles  to  our  route.  There  was  no  alternative  however,  and 
we  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  but  it  was  disheartening 
in  the  extreme  for  we  were  almost  at  the  end  of  strength. 

It  was  close  on  to  midnight  when  the  head  of  the  column  reached 
Columbia  but  wearied  stragglers  were  coming  up  all  through  the  rest 
of  the  night.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  more  fatigued 
so  as  soon  as  possible  1  sought  my  bed  which  was  the  soft  side  of  a 
plank  on  the  piazza  of  a  house  by  the  roadside.  Billy  Elliott  shared 
it  with  me  and  we  slept  soundly  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  command  was  formed  preparatory  to 
crossing  Duck  River  to  join  the  Division  once  more.  And  here  oc¬ 
curred  the  incident  that  you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  but  which 
must  go  on  this  record  also  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
unselfish  acts  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  First  Reg’t  was  on  the 
right  and  in  its  leading  file  was  Allie  Shellman,  standing  on  the  frozen 
turnpike  without  shoes,  his  feet  tied  up  in  a  lot  of  old  rags.  The 
column  filled  the  road  and  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  order  to 
march  a  cavalry  man  rode  by  through  the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  Passing,  he  happened  to  notice  Shellmans  condition  and  in  an 
instant  had  one  foot  after  another  up  at  the  saddle  bow,  took  off  his 
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shoes  and  threw  them  at  AUies  feet  with  the  remark,  “Friend  you  need 
them  more  than  I  do,”  then  galloped  away  without  waiting  to  be 
thanked.  One  such  incident  as  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  giving 
a  firm  faith  in  the  good  that  is  in  human  nature. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  little  force  had  rejoined  General  Hood,  the 
Army  continued  its  retreat  toward  the  Tennessee  River  leaving  behind 
at  Columbia  a  rear-guard  con^sed  of  five  skeleton  Brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  Forrests  Cavalry.  TTese  were  called  Brigades  but  no  one 
of  them  equalled  a  regiment  in  strength  after  the  sick  and  barefooted 
men  had  been  weeded  out.  General  Forrest  was  given  command  of 
the  whole,  the  infantry  being  under  General  Walthall  of  Mississippi 
a  soldier  of  reputation  and  experience,  and  a  very  charming  gentleman 
as  well.  Our  Brigade  was  honored  by  being  chosen  for  this  service, 
a  fact  that  I  have  always  looked  back  upon  with  pride  for  it  was  most 
arduous  service  calling  for  all  the  manhood  there  was  in  one— and 
the  record  is  there  to  show  that  the  call  was  not  made  in  vain.  [Wil¬ 
liam]  Swinton,  the  Northern  historian,  in  writing  of  this  campaign 
says  in  effect  that  Hood  owed  his  salvation  to  the  constancy  of  his 
rear-guard.  All  of  the  baggage  was  sent  to  the  rear  and  through  the 
stupidity  of  my  orderly,  Linsky,  my  two  blankets  went  with  the 
rest;  so  I  was  left  with  no  other  protection  in  the  bitter  nights  that 
followed,  than  a  worn  over-coat  that  was  almost  threadbare.  During 
the  whole  of  the  march  to  the  Tennessee  River  I  slept  on  the  snow 
without  any  covering  whatever— if  a  series  of  cat  naps  through  the 
night  could  be  called  sleep— I  would  get  my  back  as  close  to  the  fire  as 
possible  and  lose  myself  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  cold  from  the 
ground  would  strike  into  my  bones,  then  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  up  and  lie  down  again  on  the  other  side,  but  always  with  the  back 
to  the  fire.  It  was  by  no  means  ideal  comfort  yet  the  naps  were 
probably  longer  than  they  seemed. 

We  remained  at  Columbia  for  three  days  after  the  Army  had 
marched,  guarding  the  South  bank  of  Duck  River  and  in  that  time 
Uncle  Mat  and  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  quarters  in  the 
house  of  a  Mrs  Voght.  We  had  a  warm  room  with  comfortable  beds, 
a  ver\'  decided  contrast  to  what  we  had  just  been  through  and  to 
what  was  still  ahead  of  us.  I  can  remember  feeling  as  I  snuggled  down 
in  the  blankets  on  the  first  night  and  listened  to  the  fierce  winter 
wind  howling  outside,  that  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  have  the  war 
come  to  an  end  right  then  and  there. 

There  were  two  young  ladies  in  the  house.  Miss  Sallie  Voght  and 
her  cousin,  whose  name  I  am  not  sure  of,  though  I  think  it  was 
Phillips.  They  were  nice,  simple  girls,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  South¬ 
ern  cause  and  ready  to  express  it  by  kindness  to  Mat  and  me.  We  had 
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two  delightful  days  with  them  that  are  pleasant  to  remember.  They 
played  and  sang  for  us  though  the  songs  were  mostly  of  the  lugubrious 
character  brought  forth  by  the  stress  of  the  time  “Tlie  Vacant  Chair,” 
‘‘We  shall  meet  but  we  shall  miss  him”  &c  &c.  In  telling  this  experience 
once  to  the  Rev  Mr  Dunlap  at  Beaulieu,  he  remarked  that  he  knew 
those  two  girls  very  well  as  they  belonged  to  a  church  that  he  had 
charge  of  at  Columbia  some  time  after  the  war. 

On  the  third  morning  news  came  that  Genl  Wilson  had  crossed  the 
River  both  above  and  below  us  with  a  force  estimated  at  10,000  men. 
This  necessitated  an  immediate  falling  back  on  our  part,  so  we  bade 
goodbye  to  our  kind  friends,  receiving  from  them  in  our  haversacks 
sundry  very  welcome  additions  to  the  Confederate  bill  of  fare,  and 
soon  were  again  on  the  tramp.  The  province  of  a  rear  guard  is  to  keep 
the  enemy  from  harassing  the  retreat  of  the  main  army  and  certainly 
no  army  ever  needed  to  be  so  guarded  more  than  Hoods  for  it  had 
been  most  terribly  demoralized  at  Nashville.  We  marched  very  slowly 
and  whenever  the  enemy  came  too  near  would  form  line  of  battle 
faced  to  the  rear.  This  would  oblige  him  also  to  deploy  from  column 
into  line  and  feel  his  way  by  throwing  out  skirmishers,  all  of  which  took 
time  and  caused  delay,  the  thing  we  aimed  at.  Things  went  on  thus 
for  several  days  until  Christmas  Eve  (1864)  when  we  were  put  into 
bivouac  an  hour  or  so  before  sunset,  in  a  cedar  thicket  that  reminded 
me  much  of  the  one  near  Murfreesboro.  There  was  the  greatest 
abundance  of  wood  and  huge  fires  were  limited  that  promised  a  night 
of  a  comparative  comfort.  But  at  about  10  o’clock  a  staff  officer 
brought  the  order  to  move  and  we  left  the  sheltered  thicket  for  the  icy 
turnpike  road.  I  can  not  recall  ever  to  have  been  colder,  there  was  a 
strong  wind  blowing,  the  temperature  was  far  below  freezing  and  no 
man  in  the  command  had  any  too  much  clothing  on  him.  We  marched 
until  midnight  and  then  camped  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  just  North 
of  the  little  town  of  Pulaski.  The  position  had  at  one  time  been  occupied 
by  Federal  troops  and  they  had  left  a  number  of  burrows  in  the 
ground  roofed  by  a  net  work  of  boughs  and  thatched  with  broom 
grass.  These  furnished  good  protection  from  the  wind  and  into  one 
of  them  Mat  and  I  crept  and  managed  to  sleep  a  little.  At  early  dawn 
on  Christmas  morning  we  were  aroused  by  what  seemed  to  be  firing 
in  the  town  behind  us  but  as  we  marched  through  the  explosions 
were  explained.  Pulaski  had  been  one  of  Hood’s  points  of  supply  and 
now  all  of  the  stores  were  being  fed  to  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  public 
square— bacon,  clothing,  boxes  of  ammunition,  &c,  all  went  into  the 
blaze.  I  noticed  women  and  children  in  their  night  dresses  at  the 
windows  of  some  of  the  houses— many  of  the  former  sadly  weeping 
and  wringing  their  hands.  So  the  day  of  ‘‘Peace  on  earth  and  good 
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will  to  man”  was  ushered  in  for  us;  God  grant  that  none  whom  I  love 
may  ever  see  another  like  it.  We  crossed  the  little  river  that  runs 
by  the  town,  the  Elk,  1  think,  and  after  marching  for  six  or  seven 
miles  reached  a  place  called  Anthonys  Hill.  Here  General  Forrest 
had  determined  to  make  a  stand  and  his  dispositions  were  made  accord¬ 
ingly.  One  half  of  the  rear  guard  continued  the  retreat  with  the 
wagon  train  while  the  other  half  (including  Smiths  Brigade)  was 
formed  just  beyond  the  crest  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  up  to  the 
centre  of  which  the  road  ascended.  The  General  notified  his  various 
commanders  in  person  as  to  his  plans.  We  were  to  keep  perfectly  quiet 
without  any  demonstration  whatever  as  the  enemy  came  up  the  slope- 
then  as  he  was  nearly  up,  at  a  given  signal,  (two  shots  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  from  a  section  of  artillery  that  we  had  with  us,)  we  were  to 
charge  down  upon  him  “with  a  yell,”  from  one  end  of  our  line  to  the 
other.  Evervthing  was  carried  out  exactly  as  planned.  Our  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  and  exultant  yells  following  as  they  did  a  dead  silence,  took 
the  enemy  completely  by  surprise  and  they  fled  down  the  slope  in  dire 
confusion  leaving  in  our  possession  a  number  of  prisoners,  the  horses 
and  a  fine  12  Pdr  Napoleon  gun  with  six  coal  black  horses  attached, 
of  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry  that  had  dismounted  to  join  in  the  attack. 
As  I  came  up  to  this  last  the  color  bearer  of  the  ist  Regiment 
was  sitting  astride  of  it  waving  the  colors  like  a  madman.  It  was 
no  part  of  our  policy  to  pursue,  so  after  burying  the  few  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement,  Gen  Forrest  continued  the  retreat. 
That  afternoon  a  thaw  commenced  and  a  cold  rain  set  in;  the  roads 
were  rivers  of  slush  as  the  snow  melted,  but  on  we  went  in  the  black 
darkness,  stumbling  along,  cold,  wear)'  to  exhavLstion,  dead  for  sleep, 
but  the  march  kept  up  until  midnight  when  we  came  up  with  the  other 
half  of  the  rear  guard  where  they  had  gone  into  bivouac.  Our  men 
filed  off  into  the  fields  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  but  there  was 
sorry  comfort  for  them— it  was  cultivated  land  and  the  furrows  were 
filled  with  water— they  slept  as  they  could  on  the  ridges  between. 
So  ended  our  Christmas. 

After  the  men  were  placed,  Matthew  and  I  looked  around  forlornly 
for  some  more  attractive  bed  than  a  com  hill  in  which  to  sleep. 
Cruising  around  in  the  dark  we  discovered  an  ambulance  standing 
on  the  side  of  the  road  which  no  one  seemed  to  have  claimed.  Into 
this  we  crept,  glad  to  get  a  shelter  from  the  steady  down  pour  of  rain. 
The  vehicle  ^^’as  loaded  with  sacks  of  some  hard  substance— we  could 
not  tell  what— but  we  curled  up  on  them  and  tried  to  sleep.  Doubtless 
there  was  some  sleep  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  did  nothing  but  shiver 
the  whole  night  through  and  long  for  the  morning;  there  never  was 
a  colder  bed.  When  day  light  came  we  found  that  we  had  been  sleeping 
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on  sacks  of  salt.  That  day  those  who  had  been  engaged  the  day  before 
went  on  with  the  wagon  train  while  the  other  half  of  the  rear  guard 
remained  to  face  the  enemy.  They  too  had  a  sharp  fight  with  them  and 
drove  them  back;  after  that  we  were  not  molest^  again.  CXu*  last 
bivouac  we  understood  to  be  very  near  the  Tennessee  River  and  we 
were  ail  glad  to  realize  that  the  arduous  service  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  A  pontoon  bridge  had  been  stretched  across  the  river  at  Mussel 
Shoals  and  in  the  night,  while  it  was  yet  black  dark,  a  staff  officer 
came  to  guide  the  column  to  it.  He  led  us  off  the  main  road  by  a  path¬ 
way  between  two  unusually  steep  hills  whose  bases  met  like  a  letter 
V,  a  path  so  narrow  that  we  could  only  go  along  in  single  file.  At 
one  point  we  were  halted  for  some  reason  or  other  and  for  quite  a 
while  those  at  the  head  of  the  column  sat  there  nodding  on  their 
horses.  Suddenly  I  was  aroused  by  a  shout  of  Whoa!  \^oa!!  and 
dimly  I  saw  a  white  object  apparently  going  straight  up  in  the  air. 
It  was  the  little  pony  on  which  Matthew  was  riding;  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason  he  had  started  with  a  jump  right  up  one  of  those  hills 
and  nothing  could  stop  him.  Then  we  heard  a  dumping  fall  and  pretty 
soon  Matthew  came  disconsolately  down  with  his  saddle  on  his  arm. 
The  girths  had  broken  and  he  had  slipped  off  to  the  ground  while 
master  pony  vanished  in  the  darkness.  It  was  pretty  hard  lurk  for  my 
old  friend— he  had  lost  a  good  horse,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro, 
and  now  another  had  run  away  from  him.  But  when  we  got  to  the 
bridge  shortly  after  daylight,  there  was  the  gray  pony  waiting  for 
us— he  had  been  stopped  in  his  wild  career  by  the  guard  stationed 
at  that  point. 

Smiths  Brigade  was  next  to  the  last  command  to  cross  the  river 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  we  were  over  the  great  cable  was 
loosed  from  the  Northern  bank  and  the  ponderous  bridge  was  swung 
by  the  current  over  to  the  Southern  side.  Hood’s  disastrous  Tennessee 
campaign  was  at  an  end.  The  river  had  been  over  the  South  bank 
and  we  found  it  an  expanse  of  the  stickiest  and  deepest  mud  in  which 
countless  horses  and  mules  had  bogged  down  and  died.  Poor  things 
the  hardships  of  the  service  had  completely  broken  them  down  and 
they  had  no  strength  to  resist  this  new  complication.  The  sight  made 
me  anxious  for  Lady  Gray  for  she  was  pretty  well  used  up  herself. 
She  made  one  or  two  steps  in  the  mud  and  gave  a  groan  that  went  to 
my  heart.  1  promptly  dismounted  and  led  her  by  the  bridle  through 
to  higher  ground  and  safety.  From  Mussel  Shoals  we  turned  Westward 
and  made  for  Corinth  in  North  Mississippi.  Marching  was  difficult 
for  there  were  many  small  streams  across  our  path  all  full  to  over 
flowing,  but  we  reached  our  destination  in  a  few  days  and  then  the 
army  rested.  I  had  not  realized  how  great  die  fatigue  had  been  all 
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through  the  retreat  but  in  the  three  days  we  were  at  Corinth  1  did 
nothing  but  sleep  and  rest  by  big  fires  from  morning  until  morning 
again— happy  too  in  being  united  to  my  precious  blankets  again. 

Once  more  on  the  march  we  turned  ^uthward  down  the  line  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  R  R  and  as  the  country  was  too  flooded  for  men 
on  foot  to  make  their  way,  and  we  were  not  in  proximity  to  the  enemy, 
the  troops  marched  on  the  railroad  track  while  mounted  officers  took 
the  dirt  roads.  This  separated  the  higher  officers  from  the  men  during 
most  of  the  march  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  and  no  untoward 
results  followed.  I  recall  one  evening  shortly  before  dark  when  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  swamp  which  was  a  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  water  in  which  we  soon  lost  the  road  and  were  very  dubious 
as  to  how  we  should  get  through.  A  guide  was  found  in  a  countryman 
who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp;  he  mounted  a 
mule  and  bade  us  follow  him  in  single  file  without  straying  to  the 
right  or  left.  There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  mounted  omcers  in 
the  group  and  a  strange  looking  procession  we  made  riding  silently 
through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  swamp.  It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasure 
ride  for  night  was  fast  approaching,  the  water  on  the  path  was  up  to 
the  horses’  bellies  while  no  one  knew  what  untold  depths  might  be 
on  either  hand,  and  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  a  thin  film 
of  ice.  About  half  way  we  came  to  a  deep  creek  that  ran  through  the 
swamp  though  under  existing  circumstances  there  was  no  way  to 
distinguish  its  course  from  the  surrounding  expanse  of  water.  Without 
the  guide  we  would  certainly  have  ridden  into  this  but  he  led  us 
to  a  bridge  on  which  we  crossed  in  safety  though  the  water  was  well 
over  the  flooring.  We  traveled  in  this  manner  for  between  two  and 
three  miles  but  finally  reached  dry  land,  for  which  one  of  the  party, 
at  least,  felt  profoundly  grateful. 

A  halt  was  made  at  luka  Mississippi  for  purposes  of  rest,  reorganizing, 
bringing  up  stragglers,  and  the  issuance  of  stores  of  various  kinds  to 
supply  the  need  resulting  from  the  wastage  of  the  severe  campaign  the 
men  had  been  through.  I  can  not  remem^r  exactly  how  long  we  were 
there  but  I  do  recall  that  it  seemed  very  pleasant  to  be  free  for  a  time 
from  the  everlasting  marching,  and  to  rest  both  night  and  day  without 
any  popping  of  musketry  from  the  picket  lines.  At  luka  orders  came 
for  the  transfer  of  the  entire  army  of  Tennessee  to  Smithfield  North 
Carolina  where  we  were  to  be  once  more  under  our  old  leader  General 
Joseph  E  Johaston.  A  look  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  involved 
a  pretty  mighty  problem  for  the  Quarter  Master  department— there  are 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  distance  between  the  two  points  and  at 
that  time  the  whole  railroad  system  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 
everything  was  on  its  last  legs. 
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I  suppose  nothing  but  dire  necessity  would  have  permitted  the  use 
of  railroads  at  all,  for  engines  were  nearly  worn  out,  cars  and  road 
bed— ditto. 

Every  train  was  run  under  extremely  hazardous  conditions  the 
only  favorable  circumstance,  so  far  as  safety  was  concerned,  being 
the  slow  rate  of  speed  at  which  it  crept  along.  Our  Brigade  was  sent 
by  a  tortuous  route  by  w’ay  of  Mobile  and  Montgomery  to  Columbus 
Georgia. 

In  walking  around  the  streets  of  Mobile  during  the  few  hours 
we  w’ere  there  I  met  a  Lieut  Brown  an  officer  of  a  North  Carolina 
battery  who  had  been  in  prison  with  me  on  Governors  Island  and 
at  Sandusky  in  1862.  He  was  glad  to  see  me  and  profuse  in  his  offers 
of  service.  “Let  me  do  something  for  you,”  he  said;  and  then  my  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  probably  caused  him  to  add  “Can’t  I  have  your  wash¬ 
ing  done”?  It  was  kindly  meant  but  I  could  only  reply  by  telling  him 
the  story  of  the  Irishman  to  whom  some  one  wanted  to  sell  a  trunk— 
“What  will  I  do  with  it  said  Pat?”  “Why  put  your  clothes  in  it  to  be 
sure.”  “And  me  go  naked!”  was  the  answer.  Perhaps  I  was  not  quite 
so  badly  off  as  that,  for  there  was  a  change  of  underclothing  in  my 
saddle  bags,  but  I  was  perilously  near  to  it— much  nearer  than  I  should 
care  to  be  again. 

At  Columbus  we  waited  tu’o  or  three  days  for  transportation  the 
railroads  of  Georgia  being  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  of  Alabama 
&  Mississippi  because  of  Sherman’s  march  through  the  State.  This 
delay  enabled  me  to  spend  a  very  pleasant  time  with  your  Aunt  Mary 
Ann  who  lived  there.  Your  Uncle  Charlie  Way  was  at  her  house  also, 
in  ver\’^  delicate  health,  not  having  fully  recovered  from  the  attack 
that  compelled  him  to  leave  the  army  at  Florence.  He  told  me  that 
your  mother  whom  I  supposed  still  to  be  in  Milledgeville  at  the  old 
home,  had  gone  down  to  Savannah  to  get  out  of  Gen  Sherman’s 
way.  The  news  upset  me  considerably  for  I  had  counted  on  seeing  her 
and  the  two  children  as  we  passed  through  the  State.  It  distressed  me 
also  to  know  that  now  she  was  shut  up  in  a  city  held  by  the  enemy 
and  that  there  was  no  way  of  communicating  with  her.  But  there  were 
a  great  many  unpleasant  happenings  in  those  days  that  had  simply 
to  be  borne;  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  fretting  over  them;  to 
perform  the  duty  of  the  hour  was  the  only  course  left  to  any  of  us 
and  that  was  so  exacting  that  it  helped  to  dispel  harrassing  thought. 

It  was  not  to  me  alone  that  the  news  received  at  Columbus  was 
distressing;  most  of  the  men  of  the  Brigade  had  their  homes  in  the 
line  of  Shermans  “March  to  the  Sea”  and  they  heard  of  the  ruthless 
burning  of  private  houses  and  the  robbery  of  fo^  from  helpless  women 
and  children  which  characterized  that  much  lauded  “March”.  Hun- 
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dreds  of  the  Brigade  slipped  away  from  the  ranks  as  we  passed  through 
Georgia  to  look  after  their  families,  and  who  can  blame  them  for 
so  doing?  When  we  finally  reached  Augusta  on  the  Eastern  border  it 
was  a  sadly  depleted  Brigade.  But  more  of  that  later  on. 

In  going  eastward  from  Columbus  we  took  train  as  far  as  Midway 
which  place  was  reached  between  ii  and  12  oclock  at  night.  You 
will  remember  that  it  is  only  some  two  or  three  miles  from  Milledge- 
ville,  so  as  soon  as  the  men  were  detrained  and  in  bivouac  I  set  out 
for  your  grandmother’s  house.  A  man  in  a  cart  who  was  driving  that 
way  gave  me  a  lift  and  in  due  time  the  familiar  comer  was  reached. 
Everything  looked  sombre  enough,  there  was  not  a  ray  of  light  from 
that  house  or  any  other  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night— a  forlorn  sort  of  homecoming  it  seemed.  1  felt  some  anxiety 
in  going  up  the  front  steps  lest  “B^”  the  old  mastiff  that  guarded 
the  premises  might  mistake  me  for  a  marauder:  he  was  a  dog  to  be 
afraid  of  but  on  this  occasion  made  no  sign.  I  knocked  several  times 
on  the  front  door  without  getting  any  response  but  finally  heard 
some  one  moving  about  in  the  hall  and  then  a  trembling  note  in 
Betsey’s  voice  as  she  demanded  “Who’s  that—”  She  was  glad  enough 
to  admit  me  and  I  went  at  once  to  your  grandmothers  room.  The  dear 
old  lady  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  big  shawl  around  her,  and  as  I 
came  up  to  her  she  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  and  wept  over  me. 
I  sat  by  the  bed  side  a  long  while  talking  of  your  dear  mother  and 
the  children,  (Sal lie  and  litde  Charlie),  how  she  had  fled  with  them 
from  Milledgeville  as  the  Federal  army  drew  near,  hoping  to  find  in 
Savannah  a  safe  place  of  refuge.  And  now  she  was  there  within  the 
enemy’s  lines  with  no  possible  chance  of  communication  either  way. 

It  made  my  heart  very  heavy  for  the  clouds  seemed  dark  above  me: 
1  could  see  no  prospect  of  being  with  my  dear  ones  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflexion  that 
there  was  little  hope  for  the  Confederate  cause  and  that  1  was  about 
to  enter  another  campaign  from  which  there  might  be  no  return. 

One  thing  I  was  more  than  glad  to  find  at  the  old  home— a  trunk 
full  of  clothing  that  your  mother  had  sent  out  from  Savannah 
as  soon  as  she  arrived  there,  while  communications  were  still  open. 
There  was  in  it  a  good  uniform  suit  comparatively  new  and  never 
was  a  suit  more  needed.  My  old  one  had  become  disreputable  to  the 
last  degree;  it  was  threadbare  throughout  and  there  was  a  broad  band 
of  scorched  cloth  from  the  back  of  the  collar  to  the  tail  of  the  coat, 
and  down  each  leg  of  the  trousers  to  the  heels,  the  result  of  my 
snuggling  up  to  the  fires  during  the  hard  nights  of  the  retreat  from 
Tennessee.  1  have  always  thought  that  it  was  the  sight  of  that  suit 
that  started  the  flow  of  tears  from  your  grandmothers  eyes  when  she 
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first  saw  me.  Yet,  as  with  many  other  women  in  those  sad  times,  the 
fount  of  tears  was  full  and  it  required  but  little  to  cause  it  to  over¬ 
flow.  She  was  alone,  with  only  servants  about  her,  in  that  great 
house  that  I  had  always  associated  with  bright,  happy  gatherings  of 
a  large  and  loving  fan^y.  Three  of  her  sons  had  died  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  two  from  the  hardships  incidental  to  army  life  in 
Virginia  and  a  third  from  exposure  in  Railroad  service,  while  yet  a 
fourth  had  been  desperately  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill  and  was  even 
then,  (more  than  two  years  after,)  in  a  precarious  state  of  health. 
Of  her  three  daughters  only  one,  your  Aunt  Sue,  lived  within  reach, 
the  other  two  were  in  the  enemy’s  lines.  But  she  was  a  brave  woman 
and  not  again  did  she  yield  to  feeling  during  the  one  day  that  I  was 
privileged  to  spend  with  her.  My  memories  of  her  are  all  of  the  tender- 
est;  she  gave  me  an  affection  like  that  of  my  own  mother  and  in  return 
my  heart  went  out  to  her  with  a  love  that  still  remains. 

At  Milledgveille  Railroad  connections  stopped  so  the  commands 
marched  across  to  (Damack,  a  station  on  the  (jeorgia  R  R  where  they 
took  train  for  Augusta. 

In  passing  through  Sparta  among  the  people  standing  on  the  side¬ 
walks  to  watch  the  troops,  I  noticed  Mr  Soullard  and  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  (now  Mrs  Harry  Stoddard  and  Mrs  John  West).  1  halted  a  little 
while  to  chat  with  them  for  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  Savannah 
people  again.  From  Augusta  Northward  we  were  done  with  Railroads 
and  took  to  marching  once  more.  It  distressed  me  to  see  how  many 
of  our  men  had  slipped  away  from  the  ranks  during  the  passage 
through  Georgia,  though  I  quite  well  understood  and  sympathized 
with  them  for  going.  When  we  were  nearly  up  to  the  North  (Carolina 
line,  Gen  Cheatham,  who  then  commanded  the  corps,  sent  for  me  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  this  failing  off  in  the  Brigade  numbers.  I  told 
him  that  the  men  had  no  intention  of  deserting  the  colors,  but  that 
as  husbands  and  fathers  they  had  felt  obliged  to  go  to  look  after  their 
families  most  of  whom  had  lived  on  the  line  of  Sherman’s  March 
and  were  now  homeless  and  destitute.  I  further  said  that  if  he  would 
send  me  back  to  Georgia  I  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  return 
to  the  army  with  most  of  the  missing  ones.  The  proposition  met  with 
his  approval  and  he  at  once  instructed  his  Adjutant  General  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  order  detailing  me  for  this  service.  Tlie  paper  was  handed 
me  and  1  started  off  the  same  day.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
been  brought  in  contact  with  Genl  Cheatham  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that  he  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  me.  He  was  known 
as  a  man  of  great  personal  bravery,  an  indomitable  fighter  and  with 
a  fine  record  upon  many  bloody  fields.  But  he  was  also  reputed 
to  be  a  hard  drinker  and,  upon  one  occasion  at  least,  in  the  Tennessee 
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Campaign,  to  have  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  because  of  this  failing.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  this  charge  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  during  my  interview 
M'ith  him  there  was  decided  evidence  of  his  being  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  As  he  handed  me  the  order  he  said  with  a  gravity  that  was 
ludicrous,  “Colonel  you  go  and  bring  those  men  back  and  i/  you  want 
anybody  shot  just  wink  your  eye” 

I  will  not  enter  into  all  the  details  of  my  trip  to  Georgia  suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  advertised  in  Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus  papers 
that  on  certain  days  I  would  be  in  those  cities  to  meet  the  men  and 
lead  them  back  to  the  colors— and  that  in  a  little  over  two  weeks  I 
started  from  Augusta  again  with  five  hundred  of  them  behind  me.  We 
joined  the  army  at  a  little  place  called  Smithfield  in  North  Carolina 
and  were  once  more  under  command  of  our  old  hero  Genl  Joseph  E 
Johnston.  So  many  of  the  Regiments  Brigades  and  Divisions  had  been 
depleted  by  the  exigencies  of  service  that  a  thorough  reorganization 
took  place  here  and  in  this  what  remained  of  the  57th  and  63rd 
Georgia  Regiments  were  consolidated  with  the  ist  and  under  its 
Regimental  name.  I  \\'as  retained  as  Colonel,  Guyton  of  the  57th  was 
made  Lieutenant  Cx)lonel  and  Allen  of  the  63rd,  Major.  There  were 
something  over  800  of  the  rank  and  file,  men  who  had  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  tough,  wiry,  and  hardened  by  service  and 
experienced.  They  made  a  Regiment  that  any  man  might  be  proud 
of  and  I  ivas  proud,  but  it  never  fired  another  shot,  for  the  war  was 
practically  at  its  end. 

We  did  a  lot  of  marching  about  after  that  though  exactly  to  what 
purpose  I  never  knew.  Probably  our  movements  had  relation  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  armies  were  not  in  very  close  contact. 

When  in  the  vicinity  of  Greensboro  news  came  of  the  capture 
of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  then  we  felt,  of 
course,  that  our  Cause  was  hopeless.  About  the  same  time  we  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  I  desire  to  put  upon 
record  here  that  no  other  utterance  concerning  that  crime  came  to 
my  ears  than  one  of  horror  and  reprobation.  There  was  a  very  general 
feeling  in  the  army  that  the  South  had  lost  in  Mr  Lincoln  a  friend 
who  would  have  guarded  our  section  from  the  malignity  of  such  men 
as  Thad  Stevens,  Edwin  M  Staunton  and  Benjn  F  Butler  which  after¬ 
wards  found  expression  in  the  awful  reconstruction  period. 

Then  came  a  weeks  truce  between  Generals  Johnston  and  Sherman 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms  for  the  surrender  of  our  Army. 
I  remember  that  week  as  one  of  perfect  rest  and  enjoyment.  “Grim 
visaged  War”  had  at  last  “smoothed  his  wrinkled  front”  and  we  lay 
down  at  night  in  security  and  peace.  Dr  Elliott  and  I  had  a  tent  fly 
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together;  we  spent  our  time  in  reading  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  that 
he  carried  in  his  saddle  bags,  and  in  drinking  sassafras  tea. 

For  the  first  time  during  my  connection  with  that  army  a 
ration  of  sugar  had  been  issued— sassafras  bushes  were  growing  all 
around  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  two  things  should  have  been 
brought  together.  We  were  paid  off  too,  in  genuine  “coin  of  the 
realm”— two  silver  dollars  to  each  officer  and  man  from  Confederate 
Treasury  money  that  had  been  hurried  out  of  Richmond  when  the 
fall  of  that  seemed  inevitable.  It  was  the  only  pay  I  received  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  last  year  of  service  and  I  have  often  wished 
that  these  two  coins  had  been  kept  as  mementos.  Many  did  so  keep 
theirs,  but  my  needs  prevented  me  from  so  doing.  Genl  Sherman  had 
offered  quite  liberal  terms  to  Gen’l  Johnston  but  the  authorities  at 
Washington  thought  that  in  them  he  had  exceeded  his  powers  as  a 
military  officer,  attempting  to  settle  the  political  status  of  the  seceding 
States.  Accordingly  the  truce  was  declared  at  an  end  and  the  two  armies 
were  once  more  in  hostile  relations.  It  was  very  disappointing  for 
every  one  felt  that  should  there  be  more  fighting  precious  lives  would 
be  needlessly  thrown  away.  But  new  terms  were  offered  and  accepted 
and  finally  at  Greensboro  on  the  26th  of  April  1865  the  formal 
surrender  took  place.  The  troops  were  marched  to  a  certain  point 
and  there  laid  down  their  arms.  Officers  however  kept  their  swords 
and  each  Regiment  retained  its  colors.  You  will  readily  understand  the 
mingled  emotions  that  were  in  my  heart.  I  was  weary  of  war  and  of 
the  long  separation  from  my  wife  and  children;  my  eyes  yearned  for 
a  sight  of  the  dear  little  boy  who  had  been  bom  in  my  absence  and 
the  thought  of  returning  home  to  face  no  more  the  perils  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  soldier’s  calling  filled  my  soul  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  I  was  thankful  too  that  life  had  been  spared  and  that 
a  new  career  could  be  begun,  while  I  was  yet  young,  and  blessed 
with  a  vigorous  and  unmutilated  body.  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  a  deep  feeling  of  depression  as  memory  brought 
back  the  high  hope  and  courage  with  which  we  had  entered  the  war 
and  contrasted  also  the  brilliant  successes  that  had  marked  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  conflict,  wnth  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  had  finally 
come  upon  the  South.  The  faces  of  many  dear  friends  who  had  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  Cause,  were  present  with  me  too.  I  can  not 
think  of  some  of  them  even  now  without  a  pang  of  sorrowful  emotion. 
The  Regiment  marched  back  to  Georgia  with  its  colors  flying, "and 
disbanded  at  Augusta.  I  brought  the  flags  home  with  me  and  returned 
them  to  the  Regiment  some  years  afterward  when  it  had  been  re¬ 
organized.  Every  step  of  the  homeward  march  I  made  on  foot,  (poor 
old  Lady  Gray  having  given  out  entirely.)  Twenty  five  to  thirty 
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miles  a  day  we  did  day  after  day  without  anyone  feeling  the  worse 
or  it  and  I  think  that  shows  pretty  well  the  fine  physical  condition 
we  were  all  in,  for  it  is  a  good  long  walk  across  two  States.  At 
Augusta  1  was  for  a  day  the  guest  of  the  Osborne  family  and  from 
Mrs  O  I  learned  with  deep  grief  of  the  banishment  of  officers  families 
from  Savannah  and  of  the  death  of  your  little  brother.^*  It  was  a 
bitter  blow.  I  felt  glad  however  to  know  that  your  mother  had  gone 
back  to  your  grandmothers  house  at  Milledgeville,  and  thither  1 
followed  on  the  next  day  going  by  way  of  Atlanta  and  Macon.  It  was 
a  tedious  journey,  one  that  tired  me  far  more  than  the  marching 
had  done.  We  rode  in  ramshackle  old  cattle  cars  seated  on  boards 
that  were  stuck  through  from  side  to  side,  and  the  dust  and  heat 
were  dreadful.  But  Milledgeville  was  reached  at  last  and  I  held 
my  beloved  wife  and  blessed  little  “Daughter”  in  my  arms.  God  had 
been  good  to  me  and  I  acknowledged  it  from  the  depth  of  my  soul. 

Here  my  dear  children  these  rambling  reminiscences  are  brought  to 
an  end:  I  am  glad  to  have  written  them  for  your  sakes,  for  the  writing 
has  awakened  many  happy  recollections  as  well  as  those  of  more 
sombre  hue.  I  find  though  that  time  has  softened  all  pain  and  made 
brighter  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  I  have  lived  long  enough  since 
those  four  years  of  strife  to  learn  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  the 
South  to  establish  a  separate  independence  was  not  an  evil.  As  a  section 
we  had  to  pass  through  deep  waters  after  open  warfare  ended  but 
those  unhappy  days  likewise  have  passed  away,  and  now  we  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  great  nation  honored  and  respected  around  the  whole 
world. 

CHAS.  H.  OLMSTEAD. 

THE  DIARY  OF  DOLLY  LUNT  BURGE 
Edited  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.* 

Part  V 

Jan.  I  St  i860  I  am  still  able  to  record  another  year  of  mercies.  We 
have  all  been  well.  Had  no  sickness  whatever  in  the  family.  This  has 
been  a  very  cold  day.  Indeed  all  of  the  holidays  have  been.  Not  but 
one  pleasant  one  which  was  Monday.  This  evening  Callie  sits  bv  me 
questioning  Willie  &  I  upon  the  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs.  I  have 

19.  Charles  W.  Olmstead,  born  1864,  died  in  Savannah  April  8,  1865. 

•Formerly  Instructor  in  History,  Emory  University,  Atlanta;  now  editor 
of  Civil  War  History,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
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promised  Willie  if  he  will  read  the  Bible  through  this  year  to  give  him 
five  dollars. 

Feb.  13th  [i860]  Commenced  bedding  cotton  land  &  hauling  cotton 
seed  for  manure.  Broke  up  swamp  for  corn  the  last  week  in  January. 
Peas,  cabbage  up.  Planted  Irish  potatoes.  Martha,  Mid,  Sally  sick. 

April  2nd  [i860]  Started  to  Macon  in  carriage.  Left  at  twelve,  got 
to  Hillsboro  &  stopped  with  a  Mrs.  Reese.  Sada  with  me.  Returned 
the  last  of  the  week. 

5th  Commenced  planting  cotton.  Got  all  through  the  13th.  Miss 
Lizzie  Dutton  spending  week  with  me. 

13th  Commenced  planting  swamp  com.  Very  dry. 

17th  Went  to  town. 

19th  Slight  rain.  Set  out  cabbage  plants. 

23rd  Sat  up  all  night  last  night  with  Mrs.  Perry'.  Very  dull  to-day. 
Have  been  out  over  the  crop.  Very  weedy.  Not  managed  well.  Callie 
making  travelling  dress.  Miss  Amanda  with  me. 

May  3rd  [i860]  Carrie  left  for  Maine.  Sada  &  1  went  up  to  Cov¬ 
ington  &  saw  her  off. 

9th  Finishing  going  over  cotton  first  time.  Poor  Stand  in  most 
places  for  want  of  rain  perhaps.  A  gentle  shower  falling  now.  Am 
going  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s  to  be  with  them  if  that  operation  is  performed 
upon  her  breast. 

24th  For  the  last  ten  days  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain.  Good  show¬ 
ers.  To-day  has  been  very  warm  &  as  I  sat  in  mv  lonely  porch  to¬ 
night,  how  vividly  was  brought  to  mind  the  night  of  two  years  since 
when  I  had  ever\'  thing  packed  &  ready  to  start  home  to  Maine  with 
my  poor  dear  sick  husband.  How  I  dreaded  the  journey,  how  I  feared 
the  consequences  that  might  be  &  how  calmly  &  cheerfully  he  said, 
“I  want  to  go  &  you  must  go  with  me.”  And  when  1  told  him  my 
fears  he  said,  “Well,  suppose  I  should  die,  will  I  not  be  as  near  Heaven 
there  as  here?  And  you  can  have  mv  poor  dust  brought  back.”  And 
this  night  two  years  I  was  ready  &  all  packed  up  to  go  &  the  same 
moon  that  now  shines  so  calmly  upon  his  grave  &  me  in  my  loneliness 
shone  upon  us  together  in  the  porch  talking  it  all  over.  Praise  the 
Lord  that  he  came  back,  &  that  he  lived  months  afterwards. 

June  8th  i860  From  a  letter  received  to-day  I  learn  the  death  of 
Matthew  A.  Mitchell,  the  husband  of  Rebecca,  Mr.  Burge’s  eldest 
child.  1  feel  very  sorry  for  her.  Her  very  life  was  wrapped  up,  centered 
in  him.  For  him  she  dared  a  father’s  displeasure,  for  him  she  forsook 
home  &  friends.  Poor  child,  how  her  very  heart  must  ache  as  she  finds 
herself  a  widow,  an  orphan.  “No  weapon  formed  against  Thee  shall 
prosper,”  came  so  suddenly  into  my  mind  I  almost  started.  “  ’Tis  the 
Lord’s  doings  &  marvellous  in  our  eyes.”  A  very  heavy  rain  the  most 
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washing  one  of  the  season.  Commenced  cutting  wheat  yesterday.  Mr. 
W.  Stanton  sued  me  to-day,  two  writs.  Called  over  to  Judge  Glass’s 
&  gave  them  to  Sanford. 

9th  There  came  up  a  very  heavy  storm  of  wind  &  rain.  Hundreds 
of  trees  were  blown  down,  com  &  cotton  much  injured.  My  cotton 
has  not  bloomed  yet.  It  does  not  yet  cover  the  ground.  Some  stalks 
look  as  if  they  had  just  come  up,  only  a  few  leaves,  while  others  are 
large  &  thrifty.  They  are  going  over  it  the  third  time.  Some  of  the 
swamp  com  is  just  up,  a  very  poor  stand.  Aunt  Rhoda,  Sada  &  I  went 
over  to  Jackson  Harwell’s  this  evening.  Got  some  cherries  which  I 
shall  put  up  to-morrow. 

loth  Sent  Rachel  up  to  office.  Got  a  letter  from  President  [John 
M.]  Bonnell  in  which  he  says  I  need  have  no  anxiety  about  Lou.  She 
is  getting  over  the  measles  finely.  I  hope  so  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
very  anxious  about  her.  She  is  so  delicate.  Ironed  Sada’s  white  dresses, 
made  plum  jelly  &  put  up  cherries  to-day. 

nth  Went  to  church,  two  prayers.  The  congregation  mostly  gone 
to  Covington.  Got  home  early. 

nth  R^e  out  early  this  morning.  Hoeing  in  the  apple  orchard 
swamp.  Before  getting  down  rode  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s.  She  is  getting 
well.  Mrs.  Chisholm  &  Eggard  both  there.  Went  round  the  farm  in 
the  evening.  Our  cotton  rows  are  too  wide,  not  even.  I  must  look 
to  this  in  the  future  especially  in  manured  land.  My  garden  com  is 
tasseled. 

13th  Just  commenced  getting  in  wheat  &  down  came  the  rain 
again.  A  great  deal  of  wind. 

27th  Laid  by  all  of  the  com,  looks  very  well  but  had  a  bad  time 
getting  a  stand.  The  cotton  scarcely  needs  ploughing,  but  it  had 
better  be  done.  Mr.  Gresham  says  it  is  the  fifth  ploughing. 

29th  Got  out  wheat  by  thresher.  Sowed  1 2  bushels,  gathered  1 1 1 
which  is  remarkably  good  for  the  season. 

July  1 2th  [i860]  Severe  dry  wind.  Man  putting  up  blinds. 

13th  Lou  came  home  to-day  by  way  of  ^tonton.  I  dined  at  Mrs. 
Strong’s,  having  attended  Miss  Johnson’s  examination. 

14th  Got  through  chopping  out  cotton.  They  have  left  the  weeds 
on  the  ditch  &  will  have  to  get  over  them.  Few  hands  splitting  rails. 
I^wis  cutting  stock.  Com  on  the  upland  looks  bad,  needs  rain.  We 
have  had  but  little  for  a  month.  Cotton  is  waist  high  in  some  patches. 
19th  Mrs.  Cook  &  son  came  from  Madison  to  visit  me  to-day.  The 
hands  having  got  through  their  weeds,  have  made  them  put  up  two 
pens  of  manure.  Very  hot  &  dry,  com  suffering  severely.  Give  an 
holiday  until  Monday. 

23  rd  Rain  this  evening,  the  first  for  some  weeks  for  which  I  desire 
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to  be  very  thankful.  How  good  My  Heavenly  Master  is!  Clearing 
turnip  patch.  Lewis  &  John  to  work  for  Judge  Glass. 

24th  Went  to  Covington  &  bought  meat  &  groceries.  Mrs.  Cook  with 
me. 

26th  As  we  have  had  several  showers  I  have  had  them  plough  again 
the  burnt  field  &  the  new  ground. 

28th  Finished  turnip  patch.  Cotton  looks  promising. 

29th  Went  to  Sewell’s  to  church  to-day.  Hard  rain  this  evening. 
30th  Commenced  hauling  leaves  for  the  lots  &  manure  for  the  turnip 
patch. 

August  loth  [1860I  It  has  been  very  dry  ever  since  1  last  wrote. 
There  is  a  good  meeting  going  on  at  Sandtown.  I  went  down  last  night. 
A  hard  rain  came  up  &  it  was  very  dark  &  bad  getting  home.  Tom 
Glass  came  in  the  carriage  with  us  &  carried  a  lantern.  Commenced 
making  baskets.  Some  few  bolls  open.  Pulled  some  fodder. 

1 6th  Sowing  turnips  to-day.  Commenced  on  baskets. 

22  nd  Commenced  cotton  picking.  Boys  cutting  down  pine  thicket, 
been  at  it  four  weeks. 

23rd  Thomas  &  Lou  have  come  back  from  a  visit  to  Ransom  Harwell. 
24th  Bishop  Andrew  preached  at  Sandtown  from  “I  am  a  debtor, 
both  the  Jews  &  the  Greeks  also.”  O  such  a  good  sermon  &  then  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  at  Judge  Glass’s  &  his  parting 
words  were:  “God  bless  &  prosper  you.”  TTiomas  &  Lou  both  left 
to-day.  She  has  gone  to  Uncle  Billy  IHvis’s.  The  meeting  is  still  going 
on  at  Sandtown. 

25th  Had  to  have  com  gathered  to-day  for  bread,  drying  it  in  the 
garden.  Got  a  bag  of  cotton  out.  Had  a  day  of  trials  &  cares.  Mv  over¬ 
seer  is  so  inefficient. 

Sept.  [1860]  Cotton  has  opened  finely  &  all  are  busy  picking  it. 
Lou  is  preparing  for  Macon. 

2  5th  Lou  left  for  Macon  by  the  way  of  Eatonton  where  she  will  stop 
a  few  days. 

Oct.  8th  [i860]  On  the  sixth  went  to  Uncle  Lem  Fretwell’s.  Met 
all  of  his  children  but  two.  A  good  meeting  going  on  down  there  8t 
all  seem  deeply  engaged.  A  good  love  feast  on  Sunday,  several  joined. 
Bovs  in  apple  orchard  swamp.  Killed  beef. 

22nd  Dismissed  my  no-account  overseer,  paid  him  off.  Gathering  for 
swamp  com,  waggon  broke.  Having  it  shucked. 

24th  Went  to  the  fair.  Left  Sada  at  Mrs.  Baker’s. 

27th  Got  home.  My  new  gin  finished  swamp  com. 

29th  Turned  hogs  in  swamp. 

Ginning  &  packing  &  picking  cotton.  No  killing  frosts  yet. 
Nov.  3rd  [1860]  Went  to  town  8c  sold  my  crop  to  Hunter  8t 
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Harris  for  ioV»  all  around.  I  feel^  1  trust,  thankful  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  that  He  has  enabled  me  to  do  so  well. 

6th  The  day  of  Election  which  may  be  the  last  presidential  Election 
Our  United  Country  will  ever  see. 

Digging  potatoes. 

19th  Mrs.  Fanny  Cannon  &  Cousin  Nancy  Fretwell  came  to-day. 
Rode  over  to  old  place  with  Mrs.  Kenner.  Went  to  Sandtown  early 
this  morning.  Mr.  Glass  rode  home  with  me.  Picking  over  swamp,  not 
leaving  much  cotton  nor  many  bolls  to  open.  No  hard  frost  yet. 

(i6th  Put  hogs  up  in  closed  pen.) 

22nd  Went  to  town  with  Cousin  Nancy.  “Frank”  started  at  Heard. 
Met  Wiley.  He  is  for  Secession.  Bought  my  cloak.  Mr.  Thompson 
went  up  for  me  to  see  about  a  cog-wheel.  Bought  one  of  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son.  Very  cold. 

23rd  Wiley  came  &  spent  the  night  with  me. 

24th  Still  cold.  My  neighbors  are  killing  their  meat.  Wiley  left  for 
town. 

25th  Went  to  church,  few  out.  Cousin  Nancy  with  me. 

26th  Commenced  sowing  wheat  the  21st,  the  gin  house  feild.  Went 
over  to  Mr.  [Anderson]  Rakestraw’s  &  spent  night. 

27th  Very  Rainy.  Left  Nancy  there  &  came  home  in  the  rain. 

29th  Mr.  Thompson  here  at  work.  The  Misses  Rakestraws  &  Miss 
Crowder,  &  Cousin  Nancy,  Mr.  Glass  &  Houton  happened  in  on 
business  just  as  dinner.  They  staid  &  ate  with  us.  Had  a  turkey,  mince 
pie,  &c,  &c. 

Dec.  ist  [i860]  Saturday.  Eb  went  to  carry  Miss  Nancy  home. 
Not  done  sowing  wheat  yet. 

3rd  Killed  15  hogs. 

13th  Killed  22  hogs.  I  went  to  town  in  morning. 

19th  Finished  sowing  lot  feild. 

24th  Been  to  town  again  to  see  about  the  suit  of  Stanton’s.  It  has 
been  put  off.  Had  obelisk  put  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Burge.  Paid 
man  135  dollars.  Sent  off  to-day  also  230  dollars  to  Lou.  Finishing 
up  year’s  business.  Made  45  bags  of  cotton.  Thankful  for  the  care 
of  my  Heavenly  Father  yet  gloomy  &  sad  in  my  loneliness.  ’Tis  a 
lonely  Christmas  Eve.  The  stocking  is  hung  ready  for  Santa  Claus 
by  darling  Sada  &  she  has  gone  early  to  bed  to  give  him  time  to  fill  it 
well. 

Newton  Co.,  Jan.  ist  1861  Thus  a  new  year  has  commenced.  1 
have  had  a  lonely  week.  Most  of  the  time  rainy.  Negroes  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy  themselves  finely.  Commenced  doing  some  sewing  for 
myself. 

3rd  Heard  Mrs.  Perry  was  quite  unwell.  Went  up  early  in  the 
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morning.  Stopped  until  dinner  time,  came  home  &  sent  for  Aunt 
Rhoda.  Folks  clearing  pine  feilds. 

4th  This  is  a  fast  day  for  our  Country  that  our  Great  Ruler  may 
restore  Peace  to  our  disunited  country.  Thomas  Burge  arrived,  is  going 
to  spend  some  time  with  me.  Aunt  Rhoda  &  1  went  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s; 
she  is  still  very  sick. 

5th  Curcuit  preaching.  Went  &  met  with  my  old  friend,  Mr.  [George 
H.]  Round.  Brought  him  home  with  me.  Oh,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  meet 
with  old  friends,  friends  of  former  days.  Bro  [William  H.]  Evans 
also  spent  night  with  us. 

6th  Bro  Round  preached  for  us  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Church.  Text:  “He 
shall  be  called  Jesus  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.” 
Spoke  first  of  the  significance  of  names,  referred  to  the  Patriarchs,  &c. 
\'ery  interesting  sermon.  Bade  him  good  bye  again  &  came  home  with 
Aunt  Rhoda. 

20th  Sixteen  lambs.  Clearing  pine  thicket. 

Feb.  19th  [1861]  Finished  clearing  pine  thicket.  Thomas  still  with 
me.  Commenced  hauling  out  manure.  Martha  sick.  No  chickens  & 
nothing  up  in  garden  &  no  trees  bloomed. 

22  nd  Wiley  came  this  evening  on  his  way  to  Charleston. 

25th  Just  commenced  bedding  cotton  land.  Five  ploughs,  two  sub¬ 
soiling.  Other  boys  making  fence  &  hauling  out  manure.  Just  finished 
a  pair  of  pants  for  Thomas.  Not  taken  down  meat  yet. 

March  2nd  [1861]  Miss  Amanda  Harwell  went  home  after  making 
me  a  visit  of  two  weeks.  We  have  had  delightfully  warm  weather  the 
past  ten  days.  The  month  has  come  in  very  warm  &  many  of  the 
neighbors  planted  com  last  week. 

nth  Finished  bedding  the  graveyard  feild.  Looks  mellow  &  nice. 
Commenced  planting  com.  TTie  apple  orchard  manured  with  cotton 
seed.  Mrs.  Hatch  came  on  Friday  last.  Miss  Johreon  spent  Saturday 
night  with  me  &  we  went  to  Sandtown  to  church  &  heard  George 
Yarbrow  preach.  Very  cold  &  unpleasant. 

1 8th  Finished  planting  com  in  apple  orchard  which  was  subsoiled 
&  broken  up  deeply.  Went  to  old  house  place.  Heavy  frost. 

19th  Slight  snow. 

2oth  Eighteen  chickens  hatched.  Commenced  breaking  burnt  field. 
Hard  &  drv%  breaking  with  subsoils  single  feet  3  Vi  foot  bed. 

21st  Nothing  in  garden.  Found  turkey’s  nest.  Mrs.  Hatch  &  children 
left.  Sent  them  to  Depot.  Have  done  no  sewing  yet  for  servants. 

22nd  Went  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s.  Her  garden  looks  finely.  Josiah 
breaking  up  cotton  field  by  house. 

24th  Uncle  [William  J.]  Parks  preached.  I  came  as  far  as  Dr.  [J.  M.] 
Cheney’s  &  dined  with  them.  Pleasant  day  &  quite  warm. 
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28th  Went  down  to  Cousin  Ransom  Harwell’s  with  Aunt  Rhoda. 
Found  Maria  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  Left  Sada  at  Cousin  Mar- 
geret’s.  His  garden  looks  backward. 

29th  Finished  my  visit  &  came  home  in  evening.  Found  Thomas  had 
got  through  bedding  up  burnt  field.  Put  on  two  tons  of  superphosphate 
with  the  exception  of  three  barrels.  It  is  well  broken  up  &  bedded.  1 
hope  the  good  Master  will  send  the  rain  &  sunshine  in  due  season  & 
make  it  bring  forth  abundantly.  From  there  they  went  to  the  12  acre 
peice  belonging  to  the  swamp,  put  upon  that  one  ton  of  Phoenix  with 
the  exception  of  one  barrel. 

30th  Holiday  for  all  but  plough  hands. 

31st  A  long,  lonesome  day  but  ver\'  pleasant  &  warm.  Dr.  Perry  rode 
up  after  Cora.  I  gave  him  a  cold  bite  of  Pea  Fowl  &  sent  Margeret 
some.  I  feel  the  need  of  more  religion  to-day. 

April  ist  [1861]  Com  is  up.  ^  out  cabbage  plants  Saturday.  We 
had  a  good  shower  Saturday  morning,  the  30th.  We  have  had  no 
rain  before  for  over  two  weeks.  Mv  peas  &  beets  are  doing  nothing. 
Can  get  no  stand  for  the  moles.  Had  potatoes  covered  with  leaves. 
Set  turkey  hen  to-day,  18  eggs.  Thomas  went  over  to  see  Bill  Elliot 
about  ditching  the  swamp.  He  says  we  may  plant  it  this  year  if  we’ll 
ditch  it.  Bovs  arc  ditching  the  potato  patch  &  hauling  out  cow  pen 
manure  for  it.  Plough  still  in  middle  swamp.  Feel  very  uneasy  &  sad 
about  Lou.  Had  several  letters  from  her. 

4th  Gave  in  tax.  Mr.  Thompson  called  &  took  it.  Evening,  Mr. 
(David]  .Anneslev  fAnsleyl  called.  Cold  &  unpleasant.  Tuesday  it  was 
very  warm.  Thunder  on  Wednesday  morning.  Since  then  ver\'  cool 
&  cloudy. 

5th  Ploughs  came  up  &  bedded  up  the  patches  about  the  house. 
Evening,  TTiomas  &  I  went  down  to  the  Elliot  swamp. 

6th  Muster  in  town.  Thomas  went  up.  Cold  rain.  Half  day  holiday. 
Finished  the  house  patches. 

7th  Sunday.  Rainy  &  cold  Easterly  wind.  Did  not  go  to  church, 
morning  so  unlikely.  Rode  over  to  Judge  Glass’s  in  evening  with 
Thomas  &  Sada. 

Qth  Commenced  cotton  planting  the  burnt  field.  Should  have  done 
it  on  yesterday  but  it  rained  so  hard  that  we  could  not  begin.'  Aunt 
Rhoda  came  up  from  Mr.  Harwell’s.  Dick  brought  her.  Cut  out  14 
pairs  of  breeches  yesterday.  Very  cold  &  unlikely. 

1 2th  Got  into  graveyard  field  to-day.  Still  cool  &  cloudy.  Rain  to¬ 
night. 

13th  Hard  rain  last  night  so  that  no  ploughing  could  be  done  soon 
in  the  morning.  Went  to  Quarterly  meeting.  Heard  an  excellent  sermon 
from  Rev.  Thomas  Peirce  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul’s  “1  count  not 
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myself  to  have  apprehended  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those 
thimgs  which  are  behind  &  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  He  went  on  to  show  that  if  the  Apostles 
would  not  look  back  to  his  experiance,  to  His  trials,  why  should  we? 
Heard  that  fighting  was  going  on  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Learned  of 
Bro  Hebbard’s  death,  a  good  man  gone  to  his  reward.  Thomas  went 
up  to  church  to-night  &  i  am  alone. 

14th  A  bright  &  pleasant  morning,  the  Sabbath  day.  Went  early  to 
Love-feast,  had  a  good  meeting.  Bro  Graves  looked  feeble,  1  fear  that 
he  will  not  be  with  us  long.  He  talked  calmly  of  his  death  &  future 
prospects.  So  did  bro  Steward.  Elder  Yarbrough  preached:  “Secret 
things  belong  to  God,  the  revealed,  to  us  and  our  children.”  Spoke 
of  the  natural  feelings  of  men  if  their  private  affairs  were  inquired 
into  &  made  the  subject  of  remark;  of  God’s  dealings  with  us,  of  the 
present  state  of  our  country  at  war  &  the  soil  stained  with  the  blood 
of  our  brethren,  of  the  natural  laws  in  regard  to  rain,  &c.,  with  many 
pleasant  anecdotes  &  finally  wound  up  with  the  written  word  of  God 
as  a  sheild  to  all  of  our  temptations. 

News  came  that  Fort  Sumpter  had  surrendered  to  the  Carolinians.®® 
Dined  at  Mrs.  Strong’s. 

15th  Commenced  planting  creek  patch.  Still  cool.  Aunt  Rhoda  with 
me. 

26th  Came  home  to-night  from  Dr.  Perry’s.  She  has  a  babe  &  I  spent 
a  day  &  night  with  her. 

28th  The  last  week  Miss  Libby  Dutton  has  been  spending  with  me. 
Have  been  busy  sewing  for  Lou.  Thomas  went  to  town  on  Wednes¬ 
day  &  joined  a  company  of  volunteers.  Anna  Comings,  our  filly,  died 
this  morning,  a  great  loss  to  me  just  at  this  time.  We  are  so  behind 
in  our  crop.  Have  not  finished  planting  cotton  nor  commenced  swamp 
com.  The  Young  Guard®*  left  Covmgton  for  Va.  yesterday.  Had 
letters  from  Callie,  Doctor  Comings  &  Anna  this  week.  9  turkeys. 

May  I  St  [1861]  Just  finished  planting  cotton,  commenced  plough¬ 
ing  com,  apple  orchard.  Spent  day  with  Mrs.  Baker.  May  party  of 
little  girls  at  Academy  at  which  Sada  went. 

3rd  Commenced  shearing  sheep. 

4th  Finished  shearing.  Sheared  45.  Meeting  to-day,  Saturday,  Bro 

60.  Following  a  forty-hour  bombardment,  the  Federal  garrison  at  Fort 
Sumter  surrendered  on  April  13,  1861. 

61.  The  Young  Guards  of  Newton  County  were  mustered  Into  Confederate 
service  as  Company  A,  3rd  Georgia  Volunteer  Infantry.  A  list  of  their 
original  membership  is  in  The  Southern  Republic  (Augusta,  Oa.),  May  8. 
1861. 
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Evans  at  M[t.]  P[Ieasant]  Church.  Met  Lou.  Brother  Parks  had  brought 
her  up  from  Macon  to  recruit  a  little. 

5th  Rainy  Sabbath.  Thomas,  Lou,  Sada  &  I  are  all  at  home.  Very 
rainy  but  we  need  it. 

6th  Still  rainy  morning.  Commenced  hauling  stock  for  fence  & 
breaking  further  swamp.  Mrs.  L[aura]  Perry  had  a  son  to-day. 

7th  Commenced  working  cotton  with  harrows.  A  good  stand  &  looks 
well  but  backward.  Took  Lou  out  to  ride.  Went  to  Sandtown.  Plough¬ 
ing  the  Pond  place  &  planting  the  old  house  place  in  com  which  I 
have  had  planted  in  cotton.  My  wheat  looks  well  in  bloom. 

9th  Still  breaking  up  swamp.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parks  spent  night  with  me. 
Little  boys  chopping  out  cotton.  We  are  as  forward  as  our  neighbors 
with  our  cotton  but  backward  with  com. 

loth  Mrs.  Graves,  Henry  &  Fannie  Gresham  spent  day  with  [me]. 
Chicken  pie  for  first  time  this  year.  Took  Lou  home  with  them. 

13th  Went  to  mill. 

15th  Commenced  planting  swamp  com. 

1 6th  Miss  Sallie  Parks  visiting  me. 

1 8th  Rev.  [W.]  J.  Parks  called  &  took  Sallie  home  with  them.  Miss 
S.  Glass  spent  last  night  with  us.  Very  pleasant  rain  to-night.  Need  k 
very  much. 

19th  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  preached  from  the  words:  “Never  man  spoke 
as  this  man.”  An  interesting  sermon  but  we  heard  better  from  the  same 
words.  Cloudy  &  warm  day  with  light  showers. 

2oth  Came  out  of  the  far  swamp  to-night.  Done  planting  com.  We 
have  broke  up  &  then  planted.  Found  it  very  heavy  &  hard  on  the 
mules.  Beck  looks  badly  &  gave  out  as  well  as  Cack  and  Fox.  In  future 
I  must  try  to  have  breaking  up  done  in  March  when  the  weather  is 
cooler  &  it  will  not  be  so  hard  on  the  mules.  We  have  got  nearly  over 
the  cotton  with  harrow  &  it  looks  well,  four  &  six  leaves.  This  rain 
upon  it  will  do  it  good. 

2 1  St  Commenced  ploughing  the  pine  thicket  field  of  cotton  to-day. 
The  hoe  hands  are  well  up  but  that  is  very  weedy.  Put  out  potato  slips 
to-day  &  yesterday.  The  apple  orchard  com  looks  well  &  the  swamp 

{)art  of  it  has  come  up  well.  We  begin  to  be  up  with  work.  Received 
etters  to-dav  from  bro  William  [Lunt]  Wilev  Burge.  How  very 
unlike  they  are.  Hail  to-night,  I  fear  damage  done  some  plantations. 
How  thankful  ought  I  to  be  that  mine  is  spared,  that  my  crop  looks 
thus  far  so  promising.  TTie  wheat  in  this  lot  field  looks  a  little  msty,  was 
not  sowed  early  enough.  Hannah  is  sick  to-day  two  months.  My  tur¬ 
keys  are  not  doing  well.  Sent  to  mill. 

June  I  St  [1861I  This  morning  the  first  news  I  heard  was:  “Mrs. 
Perry’s  mule  has  the  colic.  Quick,  Aunt  Dolly,  give  me  some  Landnum 
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&  camphor.”  The  remedy  gave  relief  but  I  was  troubled  unnecessarily 
&  that  sense  &  weight  of  care  did  not  leave  me  all  day. 

I  was  fretted  in  getting  off  to  meeting  &  had  to  wait  there  some 
time  &  wishing  to  go  to  Mrs.  Bennet’s  burial  I  left  before  meeting 
closed.  She  was  to  have  been  buried  at  two  o’clock  &  I  thought  I 
should  not  have  time  to  come  home  &  went  right  from  church  there, 
found  them  all  waiting  &  waited  with  them  until  nearly  sundown  for 
the  coffin,  &  finally  came  home  before  burial  so  had  my  labour  for 
my  pains.  Boys  finishing  going  over  cotton  with  ploughs  first  time. 
Hoes  not  up.  Cotton  is  very  small.  Feel  very  sad  &  lonely,  life  looks 
not  desirable  only  as  my  fatherless  child  is  concerned. 

2nd  Sunday.  Started  to  church.  Got  there  &  some  of  my  neighbors 
went  also  but  found  they  had  our  meeting  at  the  Circle.  Lost  all  of  that 
now  by  not  stopping  until  meeting  closed  yesterday.  Should  liked  very 
much  to  have  gone  to  the  Circle  to  Quarterly  meeting.  A  lost  day 
yesterday  was  surely,  when  can  I  learn  in  Patience  to  possess  my  Soul? 
Slight  shower  this  evening. 

3rd  Commenced  cleaning  house.  Took  up  my  room  carpet.  Plough¬ 
ing  pond  place  com.  Received  papers  from  Charleston. 

4th  Rain  last  night.  Putting  out  potato  slips. 

[July,  1861]  Omitted  writing  for  some  time.  Crops  look  well. 
After  a  dry  spell  the  rain  set  in  about  the  first  of  July  just  as  1  had 
got  my  wheat  thrashed  out  by  Mr.  Pearson.  I  had  250  bushels.  The 
crop  was  injured  by  the  rust.  My  potato  slips  finished  putting  out. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  for  the 
timely  rains  which  have  continued  over  a  week,  indeed  I  may  say  all 
of  July. 

This  is  a  month  in  the  anals  of  this  Southern  Confederacy  long  to 
be  remembered  for  upon  the  21st  a  battle  was  fought  at  Manassas, 
Va.  which  resulted  in  a  grand  victory  for  our  troops.®^  To  God  be  all 
the  praise. 

Wiley  has  been  up  on  a  visit.  Left  the  27th.  I  hear  nothing  from 
Eliza.  26th  commenced  work  on  palings.  Worked  nine  days. 

August  2nd  [1861]  Finished  chopping  out  cotton  &  laid  by.  Boys 
have  a  holiday  until  Monday.  Charles  was  taken  very  sick  to-night. 
Sent  for  Dr.  Cheney. 

3rd  Frank  &  family  have  gone  to  June’s  wedding.  Old  Dutch  got 
stung  by  the  bees  while  1  was  up  to  see  Charles  at  Mrs.  Perry’s  &  we 
cut  the  bridle  &  he  ran  home  with  the  buggy  but  broke  nothing  at 

€2.  The  Battle  of  First  Manassas  was  the  opening  large-scale  land  engage¬ 
ment  of  the,  war.  Representing  Georgia  in  the  fight  was  a  brigade  of  two 
regiments  under  the  command  of  C!ol.  F.  S.  Bartow,  who  was  killed  in  ac- 
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all.  Rode  around  with  Thomas  this  evening.  The  crop  looks  finely. 
Thomas  says  the  com  in  the  apple  orchard  is  too  thick.  It  was  planted 
four  by  two.  Com  looks  well.  The  cotton  is  boiled  &  squared  well. 

5th  Martha  has  commenced  weaving.  Afraid  she  will  have  a  bad  time 
with  her  peice.  The  hands  are  all  putting  up  muck  for  manure.  Will 
continue  it  all  the  week. 

Nov.  [  1861  ]  Our  beautiful  house  wherein  we  praised  God  has  been 
burned  by  an  incendiary. 

Dec.  31st,  [1861].  I  had  sadly  neglected  writing  when  this  too  has 
been  a  momentous  year,  one  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Our  once  united  &  prosperous  country  is  in  the  midst 
of  civil  war.  Battle  after  battle  has  been  fought  &  it  still  goes  on.  The 
enemy  has  blockaded  our  coasts  so  that  we  can  neither  export  our 
produce  or  import  our  needfuls.  Some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
has  been  spilled.  O  the  horrors  of  war.  The  privations,  the  hardships 
to  which  our  soldiers  are  exposed.  Every  thing  is  very  high:  Coffee, 
75  cents  &  not  to  be  had  at  that.  Salt,  18  &  20  dollars  a  sack  &  every 
thing  in  like  proportion;  bagging,  30  cents  a  yard  &  rope,  25  a  pound 
while  cotton  is  unsalable. 

We  have  only  made  a  tolerable  crop  of  com.  It  was  left  too  thick 
&  the  swamp  not  properly  prepared.  Cotton  has  done  tolerably  well. 
We  have  only  ginned  30  bags.  The  wet  season  injured  cotton,  only 
the  first  bolls  doing  anything.  The  holidays  have  passed.  Lou,  Sada 
&  I  have  been  by  ourselves  most  of  the  time.  Thomas  has  gone  to 
the  low  country  upon  business  for  Mr.  Graves.  Lou  &  I  dined  at  Mr. 
Glass's  Christmas  day  according  to  invitation.  Sada  thought  the 
syllabub  not  good  after  eating  two  glasses.  We  also  called  at  James 
Harwell’s  &  Mrs.  Perry’s. 

Everywhere  the  war,  the  war  is  the  subject  of  conversation.  O  that 
it  might  cease  &  that  Peace  may  again  be  ours.  I  have  not  heard  from 
my  parents  since  April.  May  God  have  them  in  His  holy  keeping. 

Jan.  I  St,  [1862].  How  rapidly  has  passed  another  year,  a  year  of 
mercies  &  blessings  to  me  though  of  sorrows,  cares  &  trials  to  many. 
The  hands  have  gone  to  breaking  up  the  gin  house  feild  preparatory 
to  sowing  oats,  others  to  fensing,  &c,  the  women  to  spinning.  My  cloth 
will  have  to  be  made  at  home  this  year  as  it  cannot  be  bought.  What 
will  the  end  of  Sixty-two  see?  Every  thing  looks  dark  &  dreary  in  our 
country  now.  The  weather  all  through  December  has  been  delightful. 
I  never  knew  a  pleasanter  month  &  more  beautiful  weather  for  the 
holidays.  Thomas  came  home  to-day.  Miss  Fannie  [Dutton]  &  Cora 
Graves  brought  him  down  &  spent  the  day  with  us.  I  rode  up  as  far 
as  Mrs.  Perry’s  with  them  to  learn  when  John  would  be  buned.  He 
died  in  Va.  in  the  Hospital. 
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4th  Been  to  church,  our  Saturday  appointment.  Bro  Evans  made  very 
good  remarks  on  the  7th  chapter  of  Matt.  Very  few  out.  Dined  at 
Mrs.  Graves.  He  is  very  ill.  Heavy  rain  in  afternoon.  Showers  with 
thunder  &  lightning  all  night. 

5th  Still  rainy.  Feel  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend  church 
to  hear  Bro  Branham  preach.  It  is  too  wet.  Thomas  went.  Lou  &  I 
have  been  at  home  all  day. 

29th  Sowed  peas,  collard  beets. 

30th  Attended  Miss  S.  Glass’s  Wedding.  A  very  pleasant  party. 

Feb.  loth  [1862]  Aunt  Rhoda  has  been  with  me  three  weeks.  Feel 
very  low  spirited  to-night.  Every  thing  seems  gloomy.  The  South 
has  met  with  several  defeats  lately.®*  We  have  had  a  long  spell  of 
rainy  weather,  but  five  pleasant  days  since  the  new  year  came  in.  Been 
to  Sandtown,  called  upon  the  bride,  Mrs.  Gay.  Bought  some  goods 
at  store.  Commenced  hauling  out  manure  &  bedding  up  burnt  field 
for  cotton.  Putting  the  manure  in  the  bed.  1  think  it  too  early  &  that 
the  strength  of  the  manure  will  be  gone  before  the  cotton  matures, 
but  Thomas  thinks  otherwise.  We  have  nothing  comparatively  on  the 
farm  a^et. 

I  ith  Tne  Dillard’s  &  Harwell’s  visited  me  to-day. 

14th  Lou  is  making  a  bed  quilt  but  says  she  is  never  going  to  cut 
up  pcices  of  cloth  again  for  such  work,  that  only  poor  white  folks 
make  bed  quilts,  that  the  rich  buy  blankets.  Martha  is  spooling  some 
of  Webb  thread.  Such  work.  I  never  intend  to  buy  any  more  of 
Webb’s  thread! 

22nd  Jefferson  Davis,  the  first  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
inaugurated  to-day!  Sallie  &  Henry  rode  down  this  evening.  Had 
pound  cake.  Planted  Irish  potatoes. 

28th  Finished  breaking  up  all  of  the  old  house  &  lower  swamp  that 
is  dry  enough.  The  little  boys  cutting  briars  &  cleaning  off  ditches. 
Lewis  making  Plough  Stock.  Says  they  should  last  eight  years.  Our 
sheep  are  not  doing  very  well,  several  have  died  &  we  have  thirteen 
lambs.  Have  lost  three  litters  of  pigs,  died  in  their  bed.  The  sows  had 
cholera  last  year.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  this  winter  so  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  do  much  work  upon  the  farm,  only  such  as 
could  be  done  where  it  was  dry.  The  boys  have  been  cutting  in  pine 
thicket,  &c.  It  has  been  a  fast  day  appointed  by  Pres  Davis  in  view 
of  our  defeats  &  the  gloomy  state  of  the  country.  Went  to  Church  or 
prayermeeting  with  Mrs.  Perry  up  to  our  church. 

63.  In  three  weeks  the  Confederacy  suffered  a  like  number  of  setbacks, 
each  in  a  different  local:  the  defeat  at  Mill  Springs,  Ky.  (Jan.  19-20),  the 
loss  of  Ft  Henry.  Tmn.  (Feb.  6),  and  the  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island. 
N.  C.,  and  its  garrison  (Feb.  8). 
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March  ist  [1862]  The  peach  trees  have  not  bloomed  yet  although 
we  have  had  a  mild  rainy  winter.  Every  thing  is  backward.  Been 
bedding  out  potatoes.  They  have  kept  well.  Still  hauling  manure. 

2nd  Been  to  church  this  the  first  Sabbath  of  March.  It  is  a  cloudy 
cool  day.  We  have  all  had  colds.  Bro  Evans  administered  the  sacrament. 

Recieved  letter  from  Augusta  with  sale  of  cotton.  8  bales  sold  for 
8  cents,  expenses,  22  dollars. 

It  thunders  &  lightnens  to-night  &  will  rain  probably  to-morrow. 
3rd  A  rainy  morning.  Looks  sad  for  farmers.  We  have  as  yet  very 
little  done  on  the  farm  towards  a  crop.  Lou  is  making  gingham  dress 
for  herself. 

14th  Set  out  one  square  of  plants.  Trees  blooming. 

26th  We  can  have  but  a  few  days  ploughing  done  at  a  time  it  is  so 
rainy  &  wet.  When  we  shall  get  into  the  swamp  is  uncertain.  Every¬ 
body  says  we  must  plant  little  or  no  cotton.  I  hardly  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  Oh,  that  we  could  read  the  future  &  know  when  this  wicked 
war  would  end.  This  month  several  disasters  have  befallen  our  arms  in 
the  fall  of  Henry,  Donalson  &  Nashville,  but  still  we  hope  for  the  best.*^ 
April  I  St  [1862]  Yesterday  &  to-day  have  been  very  pleasant  & 
springlike.  We  are  planting  com.  Lou,  Sada  &  myself  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  day  at  Mr.  Graves.  Had  a  pleasant  visit. 

2nd  Hunting  turkey’s  nest  all  morning.  Mrs.  Fretwell  &  Henry  came 
just  before  dinner.  In  afternoon  we  rode  over  to  Mr.  Rakestraw’s.  A 
heavy  rain  came  up  &  we  got  wet. 

3rd  My  company  left  this  morning.  Still  wet  &  rainy.  Have  finished 
packing  our  cotton.  Made  49  bags  &  left  over  enough  for  another  one 
but  had  no  rope. 

7th  Set  two  turkey  hens,  17  eggs  apeice. 

8th  Dyeing  &  sizing  thread.  Rain  again  this  evening.  Will  stop  work. 
9th  As  no  ditching  could  be  done  Lewis  has  gone  to  whitewashing 
mv  rooms.  How  I  hate  housecleaning! 
loth  Commenced  planting  cotton.  Five  ploughs. 

1 2th  Finished.  Sallie  Annesley  came  down  to-night  to  go  to  Oxford 
to  Quarterly  meeting  to-morrow. 

13th  Hard  rain  all  day. 

14th  Still  raining.  When  we  shall  be  able  to  go  into  the  swamps  I 
cannot  tell.  Wheat  looks  well. 

May  I  St  [1862]  April  has  been  a  very  rainy  month  &  one  of  a 
great  deal  of  excitement,  several  battles  having  been  fought.  We  have 

64.  After  Federal  grunboats  forced  the  capitulation  of  Ft.  Henry,  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  moved  his  army  against  Ft.  Donelson,  which  surrendered  on 
Feb.  16.  With  Tennessee’s  western  defenses  gone,  its  capital  was  occupied 
a  week  later. 
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lost  some  very  important  points  but  have  gained  at  Shiloh  in  Missis- 
sipa.*®  Wiley  has  spent  several  days  with  us  the  last  week  &  Mrs, 
Annesley,  his  sister.  The  rumor  is  that  New  Orleans  has  fallen.*®  If  so, 
it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Confederacy.  Upon  evil  days  are  we  surely 
fallen.  The  poor  must  suffer  for  everything  is  so  high.  Salt,  4  pounds 
to  the  dollar,  the  same  of  sugar.  Mollasses,  $1.25  a  gallon  &  many 
things  cannot  be  had.  I  got  a  bolt  of  long  cloth  for  Lou  &  paid  fifty 
cents  a  yard  for  it. 

Been  warping  a  peice  of  cloth  to-day.  It  rained  all  the  morning 
&  the  boys  went  to  the  pine  thicket.  Unfortunately  Bob  stumbled 
as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  tree  &  broke  his  leg  by  the  top 
of  the  sapling  falling  upon  it.  It  is  broken  below  the  knee  in  two 
places  so  says  Dr.  Perry  who  has  set  it.  I  feel  very  sorry.  Bob  is  a  good 
boy. 

2nd  News  came  this  morning.  Bob  Wright  was  brought  from  York- 
town  a  corpse.  Another  soldier  fallen  by  sickness,  not  the  sword. 
We  are  still  planting  com.  Get  very  little  chance  to  do  anything  in 
swamp. 

3rd  It  has  been  our  two  days  meeting  but  was  not  able  to  go.  Been 
washing  wool.  Not  willing  to  leave  bov  with  broken  leg  but  this 
afternoon  been  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Wright.  Buried  with  military 
honours.  Sadai  was  very  much  frightened  at  the  firing  of  the  guns. 
Old  Uncle  Allen  Turner  staid  all  night  with  us.  Poor  Sadai  does  not 
like  Uncle  Allen  very  well  for  last  Sabbath  at  church  after  the 
preacher  had  got  through  Mr.  Turner  gave  out  the  hymn  &  after 
singing  instead  of  saying  prayer  as  usual  he  told  them  to  sit  down 
while  he  took  a  text  &  preached  another  sermon.  Sadai  turned  &  knelt 
as  usual  &  did  not  discover  her  mistake  but  when  she  did  she  was  so 
mortified  she  burst  into  tears  &  I  had  to  send  her  out.  She  thinks 
everybody  laughed  at  her. 

6th  Been  ploughing  up  pine  thicket  &  planting  com  where  I  had 
cotton.  It  is  so  unlikely  that  I  shall  have  a  market  for  cotton  it  is  best 
to  put  it  in  com.  I  dislike  doing  it,  however.  Have  had  setting  out  of 
potatoes  three  times. 

8th  Ploughed  with  sv^eeps  the  lot  feild  this  evening.  The  cotton  looks 
badly.  The  wheat  has  a  mold  or  rust  upon  the  blade  caused  by  the 
rains  which  wdll  injure  it  very  much  I  think.  I  had  Dutch  hitched  to 

65.  Dolly  here  is  exhibiting  the  unfounded  joy  that  swept  over  the  South 
following  the  sanguinary  struggle  at  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  6-7.  While  it  is 
true  the  Confederates  held  the  upper  hand  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s 
fighting,  timely  and  heavy  Federal  reinforcements  that  night  reversed  the 
fortunes  the  following  day. 

66.  New  Orleans  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  on  April  24,  1862. 
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go  strawbcrrying  with  Sada  but  concluded  they  were  not  ripe  enough 
so  Lou  &  1  rode  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s.  When  we  returned  thought  I 
would  ride  down  &  look  at  the  wheat.  Calling  Sada  who  1  saw  down 
the  road,  to  ride,  she  got  up  behind  the  buggy  standing.  I  popped  the 
whip  at  the  horse.  He  jumped  &  she  fell  backward  on  the  ground  & 
could  not  at  first  get  up.  1  was  very  much  alarmed  &  springing  from 
the  buggy  ran  to  her  fearing  that  her  back  was  broken  &  my  child 
ruined  for  life,  but  Thanks  to  the  Good  One  her  bones  were  sound 
&  she  was  stunned  only.  She  moaned  &  cried  a  good  deal  &  looked 
very  pale  but  soon  got  over  it. 

What  shall  I  render  unto  Thee,  O  my  Father  for  all  Thy  mercies 
&  benefits? 

9th  My  neighbor’s  sons,  the  Glass’s,  started  for  camp  this  morning. 
It  was  a  sorrowful  parting.  Dr.  Perry  called  to  see  Lou  who  is  quite 
unwell. 

June  3rd,  [1862]  The  last  day  of  May  &  the  first  of  June  was  a  most 
bloody  battle  near  Richmond  on  the  Chickahominy  fought.®^  Hundreds 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  Federals  retreated;  since  then  nothing 
has  been  done.  Chatanooga  &  Charleston  are  both  seriously  threatened. 
What  the  End  will  be  the  All  Wise  One  only  knows. 

The  Conscription  has  robbed  almost  every  household.®*  In  coming 
from  the  Factory  yesterday,  where  I  had  been  to  make  purchases, 
it  was  sad  to  see  the  homesteads  left  with  only  the  sad  &  lonely  wife 
&  mother  to  look  after  its  interests;  &  yet  if  their  temporal  necesities 
could  be  supplied,  it  would  not  be  so  sad.  But  to  think  of  the  hundreds 
&  thousands  that  cannot  obtain  that  which  is  absolutely  needful.  And 
it  is  not  the  poor  alone.  I  have  hundreds  of  dollars  in  my  pocket  book 
&  yet  I  cannot  buy  a  yard  of  calico  to  make  my  Sadai  a  sunbonnet. 
It  cannot  be  had.  For  weeks  she  has  been  wearing  a  bunch  of  rags, 
for  her  bonnet  is  nothing  else.  Yesterday,  however.  Aunt  Polly  Davis 
gave  me  a  peice  of  a  dress  of  hers  which  I  shall  gladly  make  up  to-day. 
Salt  is  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound,  sugar  the  same,  coffee  a 
dollar  &  not  to  be  had.  Whole  shoes,  flannels,  &c.,  spices,  &  a  great 
many  other  things  are  among  the  things  money  cannot  buy  in  this 
Confederacy!  How  little  did  we  as  a  Nation  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  Peace. 

We  are  cutting  wheat  to-day.  The  crop  with  all  our  other  mis¬ 
fortunes  has  proved  a  failure.  TTie  mold  or  rust  took  it  early  in  the 

67.  In  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  (May  31-June  1).  Gen. 
J.  E.  Johnston  stopped  Gen.  O.  B.  McClellan’s  Peninsular  invasion  only  seven 
miles  from  Richmond. 

68.  There  was  great  and  prolonged  bitterness  in  the  South  when  the 
Confederacy  adopted  conscription  to  fill  the  army  ranks.  See  Albert  B. 
Moore.  Conscription  and  Convict  in  the  Confederacy  (New  York,  1924). 
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season  consequent  upon  a  warm  &  rainy  winter,  &  the  yeild  through  all 
this  country  will  be  scarcely  nothing  at  all.  With  a  good  Season  1 
should  net  275  or  300  bushels,  but  now  not  more  than  forty  five.  We 
are  still  planting  com  &  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Providence  will  smile 
upon  our  effort  &  that  we  shall  make  plenty  of  that  grain  which  is 
both  bread  &  meat  to  us. 

14th  Threshing  out  WTieat.  Grain  is  so  small  it  mns  through  the 
TTu’esher.  We  have  plenty  of  vegetables. 

17th  Lou,  who  has  been  at  the  [Newton]  Factory  for  a  week  or 
more,  has  returned.  She  looks  feeble  &  is  no  better  than  when  she 
left  home,  1  think.  I  sold  12  bags  of  cotton  to  F.  Davis  &  Co.,  for 
which  1  got  i2‘/2  cts.  per  pound. 

27th  A  battle  has  commenced  near  Richmond  which  will  probably 
decide  the  fate  of  that  city  &  how  many  on  both  sides  will  see  their 
last  of  earth.®* 

28th  Quarterly  meeting  commenced  this  morning  at  our  church.  I 
sent  for  Aunt  Rhoda  to  come  &  go  with  me,  as  she  has  no  way  for 
going  &  she  enjoys  meeting  so  much.  Mr.  [J.  S.]  Knowl[e]s  preached, 
Mr.  [G.  W.]  Yarbrough  exhorted.  He  is  suffering  from  cancer  on 
the  face. 

29th  Mr.  Yarbrough  could  not  preach,  much  to  my  dis^pointment. 
A  telegram  from  his  sons  who  are  at  Richmond  says  the  Battle  is  still 
raging.  The  victory  is  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  through  great 
loss  of  life  &  limb.  The  blessing  of  God  is  on  our  arms  &  may  His 
Spirit  incline  all  hearts  to  Peace. 

\To  be  continued.] 


69.  Dolly’s  reference  is  to  the  Sexen  Days’  Campaign  (June  26-July  1).  in 
which  R.  El.  Lee,  now  commanding  the  Confederate  forces,  failed  to  de^roy 
McClellan’s  army  but  did  succeed  in  forcing  him  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
James  River. 
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HALIFAX  TO  SAVANNAH,  LETTERS  OF 
MICHAEL  WALLACE 

Edited  by  Walter  Charlton  Hartridge* 

Part  II 


Halifax  3:<*  Febry  i8i6. 

Dear  James  I  am  absolutely  without  any  thing  to  say,  that  is  any 
degree  interesting,  except,  that  I  have  [no]  letters  from  you  or 
William  since  you  were  in  New  York;  nor  do  I  know  when  you 
left  it. 

The  intelligence  by  the  December  packet  would  inform  you,  that 
Mr.  Bagot  had  taken  leave  and  would  embark  in  the  January  Packet, 
if  not  in  a  sloop  of  War  for  his  diplomatic  Mission  at  Washington. 
The  effects  of  the  newly  ratify’d  treaty  with  the  United  States,  we 
have  as  yet  no  Means  of  appreciating:  Our  Westindia  trade  from 
hence  has  been  extremely  discouraging  of  late,  owing  to  a  Surplus 
of  fish  supplys  sent  from  N.  foundland,  and  indeed  every  kind  of 
business  appears,  and  Actually  is  so,  after  our  bustle  during  the  War, 
and  money  become  scarce:  I  am  told  they  complain  much  in  the 
states  likewise. 

I  do  not  write  William  by  this  conveyance,  as  his  Sisters  do,  and 
I  am  desirous  to  hear  from  him  first:  his  letter  from  New  York 
was  so  far  satisfactory:  and  I  hope  the  next  I  receive  will  be  equally 
so.  Mr®.  Wallace  and  Eliza  are  just  now  on  a  visit  at  Windsor.  I  heard 
from  them  today  &  [they]  are  very  well,  but  M™.  W.®  deafness  still 
continues. 

Peter  Smith  continues  in  bad  health,  and  has  suffered  much  within 
the  last  14  days:  if  he  does  not  get  relief  soon,  he  must  sink  under  the 
disease. 

With  affectionate  regards  to  M™.  Wallace  8c  all  her  family,  I  remain 
ever 

Dear  James  Yours 

Halifax  22^.  April  1816. 

Dear  James.  I  have  not  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  you  since 
your  return  to  Savannah;  however,  I  was  happy  to  learn  from  Wil¬ 
liam’s  letters,  that  you  were  fully  employed;  I  trust  beneficially,  and 
that  any  speculations  you  have  made  to  Brittain  [ric]  have  been  Con¬ 
cluded  before  the  late  depressions  of  Markets,  and  the  ruinous  failures 

*Former  president  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  a  well-known 
Savannah  historian.  All  ot  these  letters  were  written  by  Michael  Wallace 
to  James  Wallace  and  addressed  to  him  at  Savannah,  unless  otherwise  in¬ 
dicated. 
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that  have  taken  place  among  the  Merchants  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  our 
good  friend  Peter  Smitih  here  is  a  very  great  sufferer;  no  less  than 
^11.000,  by  the  Bankruptcy  of  John  Ansley,  whose  Estate  it  is  said, 
wont  pay  4/  in  the  pound.  In  his  present  unhappy  state  as  to  health, 
this  is  truly  afflicting. 

Mr.  Bagot  being  arrived,  you  no  doubt  know  ere  now,  whether  the 
Consulate  is  worth  your  attention  longer;  a  M**.  Savage  formerly  a 
Marine  Lieut,  is  just  arrived  here  in  the  packet  on  his  way  to  T4or- 
folk,  as  the  Consul  for  that  state. 

Mr.  Baker  being  appointed  Consul  General  will  no  doubt  acquaint 
you  with  all  the  arrangements  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear;  ^vage 
says.  He  was  offered  Boston;  if  so,  I  think  he  made  a  mistake. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reports  that  William  has  sent  from 
Savannah,  His  Mother  will  not  be  satisfy’d  unless  he  returns  in  May, 
and  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  to  yield  to  her  importunities. 

If  you  think  it  adviseable,  and  he  wishes  it;  He  may  return  by 
Land  to  New  York,  and  I  shall  by  this  opporty  send  orders  to 
Henry  Barclay  to  supply  him  with  two  hundred  Dollars  to  defray 
his  expences. 

John  was  married  to  the  young  Lady  you  no  doubt  heard  of,  about 
14  days  ago,  and  most  unfortunately,  the  Packet  brings  intelligence, 
that  the  office  of  Surveyor  &  Searcher  of  the  Customs,  is  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  in  the  American  Colonies;  if  this  is  true,  and  no  other  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  those  officers,  it  will  be  extremely  hard  indeed.  These 
are  times  fraught  with  extraordinary  vicissitudes  and  difficulties. 

We  are  all  in  tolerable  health,  and  unite  in  affectionate  regards  to 
Mrs.  Wallace  &  all  our  relations  in  Georgia.  I  remain 

Dear  James  ours  very  affectionately 
If  you  have  not  already  wrote,  let  me  hear  from  you  fully  as  to  your 
views  in  the  event  of  your  giving  up  the  Consuls  appt. 

Halifax  25^*1.  October  1817 

Dear  James  The  visit  of  our  Niece  Margaret**  was  unexpected,  but 
very  gratifying:  I  now  send  her  in  the  Packet,  to  meet  her  .Mother  at 
New  York. 

We  have  all  been  very  much  pleased  with  her  and  she  leaves  us 
much  to  the  regret  of  my  family.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  and  the 
Countess  have  been  in  the  Country  all  summer  and  there  has  been 
very  little  Gaiety  or  Amusements  here:  my  family  also  have  been  to 

12.  Margaret  Wallace  (179$*1829)  was  the  fifth  and  joungest  snnriTlng 
daughter  of  John  Wallace.  She  never  married. 
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Dartmouth  since  the  first  of  June  and  not  yet  returned  to  Winter 
quarters,  but  will  in  the  Course  of  next  Week. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  from  you  since  William’s  return.  Mar¬ 
garet  says,  you  were  doing  a  good  deal  of  business  last  spring,  I  am 
glad  of  it;  William  and  Edward  commenced  business  last  May,  with 
a  Considerable  importation;  and  they  have  had  another  this  fall,  times 
however  in  their  line,  are  by  no  means  what  they  were,  but,  they 
get  a  share  of  what  is  doing. 

They  were  necessitated  to  become  the  purchasers  of  P.  Smith’s 
House  &  Store,  at  the  extravagant  price  of  ^  3000,  which  will  ill  com¬ 
ported  with  their  Means:  however,  they  had  friends  that  came  forward 
to  offer  money  on  loan,  rather  than  they  should  be  ousted  of  the 
premises.  We  are  all  in  our  usual  health,  altho’  I  am  by  no  means 
capable  now.  of  that  exertion  either  of  Mind  or  body  that  1  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  now  as  necessary  for  my  family  as  ever,  my  great  anxiety 
is  to  get  my  sons  in  some  way  of  providing  for  themselves  and  to  be 
able  and  aid  their  sisters.  I  hope  Margaret  will  have  a  speedy  passage 
to  New  York  &  find  her  Mother  well  and  ready  to  proceed  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  Let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then  and  with  continued  affec¬ 
tion 

■  I  remain  Yours  ever 
Pray,  do  you  still  do  the  Consular  duty! 

Halifax  Nova  Scotia 
[Endorsed:  “July  or  August  1818’’] 
Dear  James  1  had  much  satisfaction  in  receiving  your  Letter  by 
young  Brown,  not  having  any  intelligence  from  Savannah  since  yours 
of  November  last,  previous  to  M™.  Wallace  &  her  daughter’s  return 
from  No-’ward. 

We  have  been  surprised  at  not  hearing  from  Margaret  after  her 
return;  Her  letter  from  N.  York  as  well  as  her  Mother’s,  however, 
were  received. 

Your  trip  to  New  York,  and  more  especially  if  you  procead  [riel 
to  Quebec,  will  I  hope,  prove  very  beneficial  to  your  health  for  the 
present;  But,  those  annual  attacks  of  fever  to  which  you  are  subject, 
must  destroy  the  best  constitution  ere  long.  Have  you  no  prospect 
of  removing  from  Savannah  to  a  more  favourable  Qimate! 

My  sons  William  &  Edward  have  their  share  of  what  business  is 
going,  but  the  trade  has  fallen  off  astonishingly.  Having  yet  no  staple 
article  of  produce  to  Export  of  much  value,  Halifax  depends  very 
much  on  public  expenditures  with  the  Navy  &  Army:  What  the  free 
port  Act  may  occasion  is  yet  to  be  ascertained;  1  am  by  no  Means 
sanguine  that  much  benefit  will  result  to  this  Province.  1  shall  be 
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glad  to  hear  from  you,  what  the  opinions  are  on  the  subject  at  New 
York,  and  any  other  place,  where  you  may  pass,  and  hear  the  matter 
discussed.  Were  the  people  in  the  states  inclined  to  look  to  Bermuda 
and  Halifax  for  Westindia  produce,  I  very  much  doubt  our  ability 
to  furnish  the  supplys,  for  this  year  at  least:  There  is  a  want  of  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  demand  yet,  altho’  I  believe  some  exertions  are  now 
making  to  have  this  market  stock’d  with  our  Island  produce  before 
Winter  sets  in. 

My  family  are  all  in  their  usual  health  at  present,  but  somewhat 
distressed  at  the  loss  of  a  little  infant  daughter  of  John’s,  that  is  to  be 
buried  today.  1  send  this  by  my  friend  &  neighbour,  M**.  Hartshorne, 
who  goes  in  the  Packet  to  New  York  on  some  family  Concerns,  &  will 
return  in  a  week  or  two.  1  will  expect  to  hear  from  you  by  him  if  not 
before.  With  your  opinion  of  the  Canada’s  should  you  go  there,  and 
I  think  you  would  do  well  to  go,  if  your  time  permits.  Montreal  is 
the  principal  object  as  to  Commercial  information. 

I  remain  Dear  James  Yours  affectionately 

[Endorsed:  ] 

Mr.  James  Wallace  at  George  Johnston’s  Esqr. 

New  York  Mr.  Hartshorne. 

Halifax  N.  S.  2^  december 

i8i8. 

Dear  James  I  hope  this  will  find  you  in  good  Health  at  Savannah. 

Your  Letters  from  New  York,  of  the  8th  October  and  loth  of 
November  were  duly  received:  Bv  the  former,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
you  had  so  much  satisfaction  in  vour  tour  through  the  Canadas,  and 
particularly  so  to  remark,  that  you  had  seriously  turned  your  views 
towards  a  removal  from  Savannah;  and  by  the  latter  I  am  gratified 
to  learn,  that  Circumstances  had  turned  up  to  favor  those  views  by 
the  purchase  you  have  made  at  New  York:  the  situation  you  have 
pitch’t  upon,  from  mv  recollection  of  the  City,  b  by  far  the  most 
desireable  for  air  and  Health,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  North  River 
must  be  exceedingly  convenient  for  those  that  are  anywise  concerned 
with  Navigation. 

As  to  the  Cold  in  Winter,  there  are  at  all  times  remedies  every 
where,  but  not  so  against  Heat,  and  the  destructive  Nausea  arising 
from  southern  swamps. 

I  am  apprehensive  however,  that  the  restrictive  system  adopted  bv 
the  United  States  Government,  mav  in  some  degree  affect  the  sale 
of  your  Wharves  8cc.  but,  vou  must  not  allow  that  to  divert  vou 
from  vour  purpose,  especially  as  vour  purchase  at  New  York  is 
considered  an  advantageous  one. 
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The  operation  of  the  Freeport  Act,  has  created  some  increase  in 
business  here;  but  as  yet,  much  more  of  show  than  substance:  M"'. 
Munroe  is  mistaken  as  to  our  feeling,  in  consequence  of  excluding  the 
vessels  of  the  British  Colonies  from  the  Ports  of  the  United  States. 
If  our  Wise  men  at  home  are  firm,  and  persevere  in  excluding  Ameri¬ 
can  bottoms  from  our  Wesdndia  Islands  we  shall  be  content  on  that 
score.  The  want  of  White  and  Red  oak  Staves  and  suitable  shingles, 
to  assort  our  Cargoes^ from  this  quarter  for  the  Islands  use,  is  the 
only  material  inconvenience  that  either  them  or  us  are  at  present 
like  to  experience;  I  believe  William  has  wrote  you  on  this  subject. 

The  American  traders  have  raised  the  price  of  pickled  fish  here, 
75  p  Cent;  and,  they  carry  away  a  great  deal  of  Coal,  Gypsum,  Po¬ 
tatoes  &c.,  which  articles  we  can  well  spare.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear 
what  prospect  you  have  of  disposing  of  your  property  in  Georgia  and 
the  time  you  calculate  up’on  to  move  to  N.  York. 

We  are  all  here  in  our  usual  health,  and  beg  to  be  affectionately 
remerber’d  to  Mr®.  Wallace  and  all  her  family;  My  daughters  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  Margaret! 

I  remain 

Dears  James  Yours  affectionately 

Packet 


Halifax  Nova  Scotia 
19^.  June  1819. 

Dfar  James  Your  letter  of  the  ist  of  March  last,  was  duly  forwarded 
me  by  M*".  Duff  from  New  York,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
since,  consequently  you  may  believe  we  are  extremely  anxious  about 
your  removal  from  Savannah,  fearing  the  Causes  you  state,  which 
have  since  been  realized  in  an  increased  degree,  may  have  frustrated 
your  views  for  the  present,  if  not  altogether.  Since  1  am,  and  ever 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  when  a  general  peace  took  place,  and 
Continued  for  any  moderate  length  of  time,  the  United  States  would 
retrograde  in  a  ratio  as  astonishing  to  the  people  of  that  Country,  as 
their  rapid  advance  was  to  the  people  of  Europe.  Their  Banking 
system  accelerated  both  Causes  most  obviously  to  all  men  of  experience. 
During  the  late  session  of  our  Assembly,  I  had  a  severe  Conflict  with 
the  Community  in  opposing  a  Banking  Bill  that  was  brought  forward 
by  a  few  designing  monied  Characters,  supported  by  the  ignorant 
&  unwary,  who  were  pressed  by  the  declension  of  trade  and  scarcity 
of  money:  This  rendered  me  extremely  unpopular  for  the  time;  but, 
I  have  of  late  had  compleat  satisfaction,  and  the  thanks  of  almost  all 
the  Commercial  Interest  for  my  foresight  8c  firmness. 

I  send  this  to  the  care  of  Mi*  Duff,  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from 
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you  soon.  In  consequence  of  a  new  regulation  in  the  Custom  House 
here,  my  son  John  has  gone  to  England,  as  he  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  it.  William  &  Edward  are  doing  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
have  their  share  of  what  business  is  doing,  but  it  is  extremely  dull,  and 
money  very  scarce,  increased  much  by  our  freeport  intercourse  with 
the  states,  which  Carrys  off  all  our  Specie;  all  the  advantages  of  this 
trade  is  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  since  they  take  very  little 
Westindia  produce  from  us;  and  the  late  convention  is  a  death  blow 
to  our  fisheries,  which  our  Government  appear  not  to  have  understood 
in  a  Geographical  light,  or,  there  has  been  some  foul  play.  It  is  so 
much  felt  here,  that  our  Legislature  took  it  up  Warmly,  and  I  send 
you  with  this,  a  printed  copy  of  the  proceedings  had  on  the  subject, 
that  have  been  sent  home,  altho’  too  late  to  recall  what  has  been 
done.  We  are  all  in  our  usual  way,  and  just  moved  to  Dartmouth  for 
the  Summer:  The  Earl  of  D—  leaves  this  next  week  on  a  tour  through 
the  Canadas,  and  the  Charge  of  the  Government  again  devolves  on  me 
during  his  absence. 

Our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Wallace  and  her  family.  I  hope  they  are 
all  well,  1  am  sorry  to  think  how  much  she  will  be  affected  in  her 
little  property  by  the  fall  of  produce 

Yours  affectionately 
Halifax  nth.  September  1819. 

Dear  James  I  had  this  morning  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  Letter 
from  N’  York  of  the  26th.  Ultimo. 

Your  journey  by  Land  must  have  been  very  fatiguing,  especially  if 
the  summer  was  as  hot  to  the  Southward  as  it  has  been  to  the  North¬ 
ward;  it  is  a  little  singular,  considering  the  many  sea  trips  you  have 
made,  that  it  should  be  so  dissagreeable  [rfc]  to  you.  I  observe  what 
you  say  of  your  purchase  in  New  York;  and  would  hope  that  you 
may  contrive  some  arrangement  for  time,  rather  than  sell  just  now, 
as  it  would  certainly  be  to  a  great  dissad vantage  [nV].  It  is  my  opinion 
that  New  York  will  sooner  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  over¬ 
trading  and  over  Banking,  than  any  other  commercial  Town  in  the 
united  states,  as  it  undoubtedly  possesses  advantages  superior  to  any 
of  them  and  these  too,  natural  and  growing. 

I  did  not  mention  to  you  in  my  Letter  wrote  in  June,  that  my 
daughter  Sophia  was  complaining,  because  I  considered  it  only  a  Cold, 
which  the  summer  and  Change  of  air  would  remove.  But,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  has  not  been  the  Case;  she  Caught  cold  going  to  a  Ball  at 
Government  House  in  the  Winter,  and  before  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  got  her  feet  wet  in  walking  out  in  the  Spring  as  the  snow 
was  melting:  This  increased  her  Cough,  and  brought  on  expectoration 
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which  has  never  since  left  here,  and  the  Physicians  are  suspicious  that 
her  Lungs  are  affected,  and  recommend  her  going  to  Lisbon  or  the 
south  of  France:  this  she  has  no  inclination  for,  nor,  are  there  oppor¬ 
tunities  from  hence  to  either. 

She  is  just  now  at  Windsor  with  her  sister  M”  Porter;  I  am  just 
going  to  write  to  her,  if  she  feels  herself  strong  enough  to  undertake 
a  sea  voyage,  that  1  will  send  her  to  New  York  to  join  you  and  pass 
the  winter  in  Georgia  with  her  relations:  I  observe  M™.  Howard 
is  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Boston,  but  you  do  not  say  whether  she 
returns  to  Georgia  this  fall,  it  would  be  desireable  to  send  her  with 
Mrs.  H—  but,  I  do  not  like  Boston  Bay  late  in  the  fall,  nor  the  more 
lengthy  voyage  from  thence.  Should  this  reach  you  in  a  short  time,  as 
vessels  are  daily  coming  here,  send  me  an  Answer  to  this  and  a  dupli¬ 
cate  under  cover  to  .Mess™.  Coolidge  De  Blois  &  Co  at  Boston:  our 
anxiety  for  Sophia  is  not  a  little,  my  family  are  all  at  Dartmouth  from 
whence  I  came  early  this  morning,  and  they  do  not  yet  know  I  have 
heard  from  you. 

1  am  Dear  James  Yours  affectionately 

[Endorsed:  ] 

James  Wallace  Esqr.  at  Anthony  D.  Duff  Esqr.,  New  York 

Halifax  Nova  Scotia 
13^.  december  1819. 

Dear  James  The  letter  you  wrote  me  on  your  return  to  New  York 
from  the  Springs,  having  given  me  reason  to  expect  1  should  hear 
from  you  again  before  you  return’d  to  Savannah,  1  confess  I  felt  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety  lest  the  prevailing  fever  at  [New]  York  had  led 
hold  of  you,  and  preveuted  your  writing. 

Yours  of  the  zoii  Ultimo  reached  me  a  few  days  ago  however,  and 
explained  the  Cause. 

The  attack  you  have  had  may  have  made  a  material  change  in  your 
Constitution:  and  I  trust  you  have  been  Careful  to  avoid  taking  cold 
after  so  severe  a  reduction  of  your  habit  of  body.  To  recruit  again, 
must  be  done  with  Caution  and  using  the  best  animal  food  that  can 
be  procured,  with  a  Moderate  use  of  the  best  Wine. 

1  hope  your  affairs  has  [«c]  not  suffered  by  your  long  absence, 
and  that  you  may  succeed  in  Converting  your  property,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  Northerly  as  soon  as  possible.  WTiat  may  be  the  result  of 
Ferdinand’s  rejection  of  the  florida  treaty,  we  are  here  at  a  loss  to 
Conjecture,  but  no  doubt  of  Congress  authorizing  their  being  pro¬ 
visionally  y  taken  possession  of. 

I  am  strongly  prepossessed  of  an  opinion,  that  an  important  Crisis 
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in  the  political  Concerns  of  the  united  states  is  approaching  fast,— 
Their  strides  are  too  Gigantic! 

Sophia’s  disorder  appears  at  present,  to  be  stationary;  but  by  no 
means  removed:  1  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  undertake  a  sea 
voyage,  indeed  some  of  her  Medical  advisers  [sic]  did  not  encourage 
it,  thinking  her  too  weak  to  sustain  sea  sickness  in  a  winter  voyage. 

Charles  is  apprenticed  to  our  principal  Medical  man  here,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  readily  [have]  taken  a  trip  to  visit  his  southern  rela¬ 
tions. 

William  &  Edward  are  doing  as  well  as  any  in  their  line  here,  perhaps 
better;  but,  business  of  every  Sort  is  extremely  depressed,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  our  Naval  Yard,  which  has  been  gone  into  with  too  much 
precipitation,  is  sensibly  felt:  The  System  of  reduction  and  oeconomy, 
which  has  been  so  much  pressed  on  our  Ministry,  has  been  attended 
with  mischievous  Consequences. 

I  shall  be  very  desirous  to  hear  that  you  have  effected  a  Sale  of  your 
property  on  fair  terms.  Mrs.  W.  and  all  my  family  join  in  affectionate 
regards,  and  will  be  very  anxious  to  know  that  you  are  quite  restored 
again  in  health  &  Spirits. 

Yours  ever 

John  has  not  yet  returned  from  England,  His  last  letter  afforded  some 
hope  of  success. 

Halifax  1 8th.  July  1821. 

Dear  James  Your  letter  of  the  ist  of  June,  only  reach’d  me  a  few 
days  ago.  I  have  heard  our  relations  have  arrived  at  Providence  about 
the  13  th  Ulto.  Easterly  winds  having  prevailed  uncommonly  this 
season,  would  no  doubt  prolong  their  passage. 

I  expect  this  may  find  you  arrived  at  New  York;  and  if  you  find  it 
convenient  to  come  on,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you:—  There  are  two 
or  three  comfortable  packet  schooners  constantly  going  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  this  place.  TTie  Communication  with  New  York,  is  not  so 
regular. 

We  are  all  in  our  usual  wav.  My  Son  Charles  went  home  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  way  of  London  the  14^  ins^.  1  sent  your  Letter  by  him  to  our 
Sister  Betty  to  read,  as  she  has  been  very  anxiously  inquiring  after 
you. 

In  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  I  only  add  that  I  ever  am  Yours  affac- 
tionately 
[Endorsed:  1 

James  Wallace  Esq*"  care  of  J.  DomQ*  Duff  Esq>^  New  York 
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Halifax  21*^.  July  1821 

Dear  James  The  Bearer  of  this,  Capt.  Hallett  Master  of  the  Schooner 
William,  a  regular  trader  between  this  and  New  York,  says  he  returns 
here  immediately,  and  would  be  a  good  Conveyance  to  come  by,  unless 
you  prefer  coming  by  way  of  Boston  and  call  on  your  relations  at 
Rhode  island  [.] 

Indeed,  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  by  a  Sloop,  recommending  your 
taking  the  Route  of  Boston,  as  it  would  insure  a  shorter  sea  passage 
one  [ofl  the  packets  arrived  yesterday  in  54  hours  from  thence. 
Yours  affactionarely 
[Endorsed:] 

James  Wallace  Esq*"  care  of  J.  Dominique  Duff  Esq*"  New  York 

Halifax  N.  S. 

28th,  Sept*".  1822 

Dear  James  Both  your  Letters  of  the  5^  &  21*1  ins^.  came  duly 
to  hand.  We  all  regret  yery  much,  that  you  missed  the  opportunity 
of  the  Dotterell  sloop  of  War,  as  you  would  have  been  here  during 
our  most  agreeable  season,  and  might  have  returned  if  you  chose  it, 
by  the  packet  this  goes  in.  1  hope  however,  you  will  be  benefited  by 
coming  so  far  Easterly  as  Boston  even.— 

William  returned  from  England  early  in  June:  He  obtained  all  the 
information  that  was  to  be  had,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  property 
of  the  late  Mr.  &  Mr®.  K.  in  the  funds;  But,  that  does  not  much  ad¬ 
vance  the  business  of  a  settlement  with  the  Executor  here,  and  I  have 
no  hope  of  effecting  that,  but  through  Chancery:  a  more  deliberate 
system  of  premeditated  fraud,  perhaps  does  not  exist,  and  I  fear  it 
will  be  impracticable  to  get  anything  like  Justice  in  the  end.  I  am 
just  returned  from  Windsor,  where  I  carried  Sophia  for  a  few  days 
to  change  the  scene  and  air,  after  being  long  confined  to  the  House, 
and  I  think  it  has  been  of  service  to  her.  But,  1  fear  her  Complaint 
will  never  be  removed.  .M™  W.  and  all  the  rest  of  my  family,  & 
John’s  likewise,  are  all  in  their  usual  health.  Had  we  received  earlier 
notice  of  M™.  Savage  &  M^s.  Owens^*  with  their  children  being  so 
near  us,  Mary  and  one  of  her  Brothers,  would  undoubtedly  have  paid 
them  a  visit. 

The  frequency  of  sickness  in  New  York  will  certainly  operate  to 
the  prejudices  of  real  Estate  in  it,  and  also  to  its  commerce.  1  was 
in  hopes  the  opening  of  the  great  Northern  Canal,  and  the  peculiarly 
happy  situation  of  N.  York  for  Commerce,  would  haye  raised  the 
value  of  real  Estate  by  this  time  in  that  City,  if  no  where  else  in  the 

IS.  Mrs.  Thomas  Savaire  (Mary  Anderson  Wallace)  and  Mrs.  Ceorge 
Welchman  Owens  (Sarah  Wallace)  were  daughters  of  John  Wallace. 
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states.  1  notice  what  you  say  of  the  effect  that  the  removal  of  the 
restriction  from  intercourse  with  our  Islands  seems  likely  to  produce 
in  the  states:  it  is  just  what  I  expected,  your  good  folks  will  not 
be  contented  with  half  a  loaf;  Here,  we  have  been  and  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Real  Estate  is  of  no  value  in  any 
part  of  the  Province,  and  the  Trade  in  Town,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Navy  and  Army  Establishments,  has  dwindled  to  nothing  almost: 
a  quarter  part  of  the  Houses  &  Shops  are  empty,  and  the  diminished 
Consumption  of  fish  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  Westindia  Islands  has 
discouraged  the  fisheries,  {our  only  Export)  greatly  for  the  last  two 
years. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Charles  at  Edinburgh  two  days  ago,  dated  5th 
Augt.:  he  was  then  well,  and  proposes  going  to  London  to  attend 
the  Hospitals  there  during  the  Winter:  1  cannot  say  what  his  future 
destination  may  be,  since  even  in  that  line  of  profession,  it  appears 
overdone  every  where.  Here  he  has  little  prospect,  there  being  more 
at  present  by  one  half  than  is  required,  or,  can  procure  a  commrtable 
living. 

You  will  have  taken  care  I  trust,  that  New  York  was  purified 
before  you  returned  to  it  from  Newport.  I  shall  look  for  a  few  lines 
from  you  before  you  leave  it.  With  continued  affection  I  remain 

Dear  James  Yours  ever 

Pray,  has  the  Consular  Fees  in  the  States  been  such  as  to  require  the 
pruning  knife,  1  had  no  idea  of  their  attracting  attention,  well  they 
may  in  Europe  perhaps. 

[Endorsed:  ] 

James  Wallace  Esq*".  New  York  Packet 

Halifax  Nova  Scotia 
8th.  October  1822. 

Dear  James  By  the  last  packet  to  New  York,  I  wrote  vou  in  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  yours  from  Newport  8c  Boston  which  1  had  duly 
received.  Recollecting  that  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  that  you  would 
not  return  to  Georgia  before  the  first  of  next  month,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  present  packet,  which  has  arrived  here  earlier  than  usual,  to  desire, 
that  you  would  give  me  such  information  as  you  may  collect  during 
your  stay,  of  the  operation  in  the  united  s^tes  of  the  intercourse 
likely  to  take  place  between  them  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
Westindies  as  well  as  these  Northern  ones,  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament.  You  observed  to  me  in  one  of  your 
Letters  that  there  appeared  to  you  then,  a  seeming  indifference  about 
the  trade,  now  that  restrictions  have  been  removed.  But,  after  having 
time  to  consider  the  subject,  it  is  possible  the  sentiments  may  change: 
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Not  that  I  am  at  all  concerned  in  whatever  may  be  the  result,  but  I 
wish  to  be  informed  of  whatever  relates  to  the  Commerce  of  our 
Country  so  long  as  I  fill  the  public  station  I  am  placed  in  here. 

The  intercourse  between  the  Northern  Colomes  and  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  injurious  to  us  and  whenever  we  are  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  growing  population  with  Bread, 
it  would  be  cause  of  no  regret  if  the  communication  ceased.  The 
Canadas  assumes  [ric]  the  power,  and  indeed  they  might  if  industrious, 
to  supply  all  the  other  Colonies  abundantly  with  flour;  were  it  not 
for  the  length  of  time  the  S^.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  the  winter. 

We  have  received  no  news  by  this  Packet,  The  Calamitous  death 
of  Lord  Londonderr)%  and  the  absence  of  the  King,  occasioned  an  en¬ 
tire  pause  in  the  public  departments;  Notwithstanding  the  sneers  and 
impertinent  criticisms  in  some  of  the  English  papers,  diere  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  the  King  was  highly  gratified,  and  that  the  decorous  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  reception,  and  the  no  less  decorous  &  orderly  behaviour 
of  the  people  does  the  Country  infinite  Credit:  and,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  hoped  beneficial  effects  may  result  from  the  visit.  We  have  had 
the  finest  season  and  the  most  abundant  crops  ever  known  in  this 
Province,  and  even  now  the  weather  is  delightful!  We  are  all  in  our 
usual  health  except  Sophia,  who  has  been  much  troubled  with  a  Cough 
and  want  of  sleep  for  these  last  two  weeks,  and  I  am  very  apprehen¬ 
sive  the  winter  will  prove  too  much  for  her.  We  all  regret  your  not 
being  here  to  enjoy  the  favourable  season,  but  hope  the  succeeding 
one  may  be  such  as  to  induce  you  to  come  on. 

I  remain  Dear  Brother 
Yours  affectionately 

I  had  a  letter  from  Charles  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Packet,  He  was  then 
well,  and  proposes  attending  the  London  Hospitals  this  winter. 
[Endorsed:  ] 

James  Wallace  Esq*"  care  Mess”.  Kennedy  &  Maitland  New  York 

Nova  Scotia 
apth.  August  1823. 

Df.ar  James  I,  this  morning  received  your  Letter  of  the  3i»t  Ult®. 
that  of  the  31*^  May  after  a  tidious  journey,  came  also  to  hand, 
and  on  the  possibility  of  your  coming  to  New  York  at  least,  I  answered 
it  under  cover  to  Kennedy  &  Maitland,  which  they  would  no  doubt 
forward  to  you. 

M*".  Canning^^  having  been  delay’d  at  New  York,  longer  than  he 
expected  when  he  left  Washington,  did  not  arrive  here  until  the  even- 

14.  Oeorge  Canning  (1777'1827),  Secretanr  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
from  1807  to  1809,  was  returned  to  office  on  the  death  of  Castlereagh  in  1822. 
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ing  of  the  i6^  ins^.  on  the  next  day  I  dined  with  him  at  Government 
House.  In  the  evening  I  had  some  conversation  with  him,  and  after 
some  other  subjects,  1  endeavoured  to  bring  on  that  of  the  Consular 
duties  in  the  states,  and  finding  that  I  was  your  Brother,  he  was  quite 
free  and  very  polite.  Having  observed  to  me  that  there  might  possibly 
be  some  new  regulations  in  that  department,  with  regard  to  Allow¬ 
ances  &C,  I  said  to  him,  that  I  hoped  you  had  acquitted  yourself  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  entitle  you  to  consideration  in  any  new  ar[r]ange- 
ments  that  might  be  made.  He  replyd,  entirely  jo,  and  hoped  your 
long  services  would  be  attended  to. 

I  wished  to  draw  from  him  something  as  to  the  Appointment  at 
Charleston  in  consequence  of  M^.  Moodies  death,  but,  all  he  said  was, 
that  Mr.  M»  son  did  the  duty  at  present.  He  remained  here  only  two 
days  and  sailed  for  England  on  the  morning  of  the  19^  his  health 
appears  to  be  very  delicate,  and  he  told  me  he  disliked  the  Qimate 
very  much  at  Washington— therefore  I  am  of  opinion  he  has  no  wish 
to  return  to  the  states. 

We  were  dissap[plointed  here,  at  his  making  so  short  a  visit:  par¬ 
ticularly  our  Commercial  folks,  who  had  been  preparing  for  an 
Audience  to  communicate  their  difficulties  and  wants.  I  do  not  learn 
that  the  fever  has  yet  made  any  serious  appearance  at  New  York, 
but,  1  understand  there  is  not  much  business  there,  nor  any  where 
else  in  the  U;  States.  The  french  &  Spanish  disputes  has  [sic]  not 

Produced  the  Harvest  that  was  looked  for,  and  I  conclude  diere  will 
e  an  end  to  that  war  soon,  altho*  deadly  grudges  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time. 

Some  of  my  family  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  their  relations  in 
the  States,  but  the  hot  weather,  not  say  the  expence,  has  deterred 
them:  the  Communication  with  Boston  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
time  weekly,  and  in  very  Comfortable  vessels  as  packets,  that  fre¬ 
quently  make  the  trip  to  and  from,  in  10  &  12  days. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  final  arrang^:  of  the  Consulate 
department.  My  family  Continue  in  their  usual  way.  Sophia  very 
delicate,  but  her  disorder  not  worse,  they  all  unite  in  their  affectionate 
regards,  and  desire  me  to  add,  that  they  are  sadly  dissap[p]ointed  at 
your  not  coming,  having  projected  giving  you  an  Airing  through  the 
iProvince  now  that  our  roads  are  exceedmg  good. 

Halifax  Novaa  Scotia 
13***.  May  1824. 

Dear  Brother  Your  l.«tter  of  the  4***  Ultimo  arrived  in  today’s  New 
Brunswick  Mail,  which  is  extremely  gratifying  to  us  all  here.  That 
of  the  14^  decen^r  reach’d  me  sam  and  unusually  quick  at  that 
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Season  of  the  Year,  and  I  cenainly  intended  to  have  answered  it  im¬ 
mediately;  but,  it  is  possible  I  did  not,  as  it  arrived  at  a  busy  period 
with  me,  our  Legislature  having  commenced  its  session  about  lo  days 
before  it  came  to  hand. 

Lest  a  similar  omission  should  happen,  I  set  down  to  acknowledge 
yours  of  today,  and  principally  to  tell  you  how  happy  it  would  make 
us  all  to  receive  another  visit.  There  are  three  fine  schooner  packets 
running  between  this  Town  and  Boston,  that  have  very  good  accom- 
[mjodations  for  passengers,  and  unless  you  have  a  desire  to  see  Saint 
Andrews  and  Saint  John’s,  1  would  recommend  your  embarking  at 
Boston,  the  passage  is  in  general  very  short,  and  their  time  of  sailing 
quite  regular.  We  had  some  time  ago  seen  your  appointment  to  the 
Consulate*®  in  the  English  papers,  in  the  name  of  William  Wallace, 
which  I  knew  was  a  mistake,  and  I  perceive  North  Carolina  is  united 
with  South  Carolina,  the  Consul  to  reside  in  Charleston. 

My  daughter  Sophia  has  passed  a  very  unpleasant  winter,  and  is 
reduced  very  much,  but,  since  the  weather  has  become  more  Moder¬ 
ate,  she  feels  somewhat  relieved  of  her  Cough,  and  is  able  to  go  out 
in  the  Close  Carriage,  when  the  day  is  fine  and  the  wind  westerly. 

16.  By  a  commission  from  George  IV  bearing  the  date  September  30, 
1823,  “at  Our  Court  at  Windsor”,  a  British  Consular  office  was  established 
at  Savannah  and  James  Wallace  was  named  Consul.  Among  the  Wallace 
papers  is  a  draft  of  a  letter  James  wrote  to  John  Bidwell  on  December  8, 
1823,  in  which  he  complains  of  his  low  salary  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
at  Savannah: 

“I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  last  night,  dated  Oct. 
16th:  a[e]qualnting  me  that  His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  me 
to  be  Consult  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  a  salary,  nominally,  £300,  subject 
to  the  usual  deductions  at  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer  about  6  or  7 — ^p  O— 
and  that  the  fees  upon  my  Commission  will  amount  to  about  £160  which 
I  have  directed  my  friends  Mess:  Davison  and  Simpson  to  pay. 

“The  Salary  (after  the  deduction)  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  Sub¬ 
sistence  here,  upon  the  most  economical  scale,  consistent  with  the  style  of 
a  gentleman — more  especially  should  there  be  a  diminution  of  the  fees.  Every 
thing  in  this  place  is  nearly  double  the  price  that  they  are  in  the  Northern 
States;  and  upon  this  Salary  a  gentleman  could  live  in  Philadelphia  more 
genterly  than  with  £600  here. 

“Herewith  I  transmit  you  the  power  of  Attorney  executed.  Tou  would 
oblige  me  when  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  to  Inform  me  the 
Salary’s  allowed  to  His  Majesty's  Consuls  in  the  other  States.” 

On  the  back  of  his  commission  Wallace  wrote  an  embittered  note:  “I  had 
flattered  myself  that  having  for  18  yrs  acted  as  H.M.V.C.  for  Georgia,  dur¬ 
ing  ten  of  which  I  received  no  Ehnolument  whatsoever,  that  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pence  on  my  Commn  might  have  been  dispensed  with.” 

His  exequatur,  signed  by  the  President,  James  Monroe,  at  Washington 
March  16,  1824,  Is  also  In  the  family  papers. 

An  historical  account  of  the  British  Vice  Ck>nsular  and  Consular  posts  is 
given  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Ifew$,  June  19,  1937.  Some  official  papers. 
Including  documents  signed  by  James  Wallace,  are  in  the  Library  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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Mrs.  Wallace  is  in  tolerable  health,  but  her  hearing  is  bad,  and 
has  been  so  for  more  than  twelve  months,  all  the  rest  here,  and  at 
Windsor,  are  in  good  health. 

Had  we  known  that  M™.  Howard  and  M™.  Savage  with  their 
familys  were  so  near  us,  some  of  mine  would  Certainly  have  paid 
them  a  visit,  but  at  present  it  would  not  be  convenient.  My  son 
Charles  is  still  in  Eldinburgh,  and  in  the  course  of  this  summer  will 
take  out  his  degrees:  What  his  future  destination  may  be  1  know  not, 
it  must  soon  be  determined  however,  since  I  cannot  afford  to  support 
him  longer.  Our  Northern  folks  revolt  at  the  idea  of  a  southern 
American  Qimate  to  reside  in. 

Our  Lieut.  Governor  Sir  James  Kempt,  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  left  this  about  14  days  ago,  and  the  Administration  of  the 
Government  has  devolved  on  me  during  his  absence,  which  has 
changed  the  scene  with  me  a  little,  1  shall  by  the  event  get  something, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  responsibility  attach’d  to  the 
situation. 

I  am  of  opinion  New  York  will  revive  sooner  than  any  of  the 
large  American  seaports,  in  consequence  of  their  perservering  Canal 
speculations,  times  are  very  dull  every  where,  and  will  continue  so 
as  long  as  peace  is  preserved,  which  appears  to  be  the  desire  of  France 
as  well  as  Britain,  and  there  can  be  IMe  doubt  of  the  compleat  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  before  long.  I  send  this  to  New 
York  with  orders  to  put  it  into  the  post  office  as  the  most  Certain 
Conveyance  to  reach  you  soon.  All  my  folks  join  in  their  very  af¬ 
fectionate  regards  and  will  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Yours  ever  &  affectionately 

Halifax  Nova  Scotia 
14^11  May  1824. 

Dear  Brother  1  wrote  you  yesterday  by  the  way  of  New  York; 
since  recollecting,  that  southerly  and  S:W.  winds  so  prevalent  at  this 
season  may  occasion  a  very  long  passage  there,  and  having  occasion 
to  send  the  Government  Brig  to  Boston  tomorrow,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  reach  in  four  or  five  days  at  the  farthest,  I  send  this 
by  her  to  acknowledge  your  Letter  of  the  4**  April,  which  1  received 
by  the  Mail  Yesterday  from  SL  John’s,  and  to  say  we  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  you  this  summer,  and  that  you  had  better,  for  the  sake 
of  ease  and  comfort,  take  your  passage  from  Boston  in  one  of  die 
packets  that  ply  weekly  between  that  place  and  this,  with  great 
regularity  and  dispatch. 

Your  letter  of  the  i4*»  december  last  came  here  very  quickly  and 
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was  very  wcllcomc  altho’  1  certainly  intended  to  have  answered  it 
immediately,  I  am  apprehensive  I  did  not. 

Until  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  yesterday,  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  Mr».  Howard  &  M™.  Savage  being  so  near  us,  otherwise  some  of 
my  family  would  have  paid  them  a  visit  long  ago.  At  present  it  is  not 
convenient  which  they  regret 

Our  best  regards  to  M™.  Wallace,  and  to  M«.  Owen  [si  Margaret 
8tc.  I  conclude  they  are  all  in  their  usual  health,  otherwise  you  would 
have  mentioned  it.  We  are  in  our  usual  health  here,  except  Sophia 
who  has  passed  a  very  bad  Winter,  but  somewhat  relieved  now  that 
the  weather  moderates. 

I  remain  Dear  James  Yours  affectionately 
[To]  The  Rt.  Hon’ble  George  Canning  private 

British  Consulate 
Savannah  Georgia 
July  1824 

Sir/  By  the  general  Instructions  to  His  Majesty’s  Consuls,  the  Consul 
is  not  at  liberty  to  leave  his  post  without  permission  from  the  Foreign 
office.  I  would  willingly  flatter  myself  this  injunction  relates  oidy 
to  leave  his  post  without  any  necessity  on  the  score  of  health,  or 
debility,  from  the  effects  of  chmate. 

Theer  are  very  few  who  can  withstand  the  effects  of  the  burning 
climate  of  Georgia  during  the  Summer  season;  and  although  I  have 
been  so  long  a  resident  of  this  place,  I  seldom  escape  an  attack  of  fever 
in  the  fall  months— when  1  remain:  during  the  three  ensuing  months, 
fortunately,  there  is  little  or  no  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  place  is  almost 
deserted:  There  are  seldom  or  any  arrivals  from  Foreign  ports  until 
the  beginning  of  Novem>^. 

Having  remained  here  all  the  last  summer  I  feel  myself  much 
debilitated,  and  I  trust.  Sir,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  grant 
me  permission  to  change  this  for  a  more  Northern  Qimate  during 
the  sickly  months,  more  especially  when  His  Majesty’s  service  can 
in  no-wise  be  prejudiced  by  my  absence;  taking  care  to  leave  a  con¬ 
fidential  person  to  attend  to  those  who  may  have  business  with  this 
office.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  respect  Sir  Your  most 
obedient  servant 

James  Wallace 

[Endorsed:  ] 
leave  of  Absence. 
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Halifax  Monday 
24^  [August,  1824] 

Dfar  James  I  hope  you  got  to  Windsor  safe  &  comfortably  yester¬ 
day. 

I  have  just  been  with  Hamilton  the  Postman,  who  I  find  carrys 
with  him  D^.  Baxter  of  the  Medical  Staff  here,  that  is  going  on  to 
Digby  and  S^.  Johns:  Should  you  see  any  bar,  or  Delay  in  going 
direct  from  Windsor,  perhaps  you  might  contrive  to  join  the  Doctor 
at  Windsor  and  go  on  together  to  Di^y:  Hamilton  tells  me  likewise, 
that  his  Brother  will  be  at  Windsor  in  a  Gig  today,  on  his  way  to 
Digby,  who  might  very  possibly  take  you  if  you  desired  it. 

Dr.  B  —  is  a  very  clever  man  &  would  be  a  good  travelling  Com- 
pnnion. 

Yours  affectionately 

[Endorsed:] 

James  Wallace  Esq*",  at  the  Presidents’  College  Windsor  By  the  Courier, 
to  be  forwarded  by  him 

[The  end.] 


CONFEDERATE  POSTAL  RECORDS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

ARCHIVES 

By  Arthur  Hecht* 

The  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederacy,  assembled  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  instituted  its  first  official  postal  legislation  on 
February  9,  1861.  On  that  day  it  voted  to  continue  in  force  through¬ 
out  the  Confederacy  the  same  postal  rates  which  had  prevailed  when 
the  South  was  under  United  States  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  a  Post 
Office  Department  headed  by  a  Postmaster  General  was  established 
on  Februaiy  21,  together  with  four  other  executive  departments.  The 
position  of  Postmaster  General  was  accepted  by  John  Henninger 
Reagen  of  Texas  after  it  was  turned  down  by  two  former  Mississippi 
congressmen:  Henry  T.  Ellett  and  Wirt  Adams.  One  of  Postmaster 
General  Reagen’s  first  official  acts  was  to  proclaim  promptly  through¬ 
out  the  Confederate  States  the  continuation  of  services  of  Southern 
postmasters  and  specbl  route  agents  and  to  honor  mail  contracts, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Congress,  until  June  i, 
1861. 

*ArchiviBt  with  the  National  Archives.  Washington,  D.  C.  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Postal  History  Information  of  the  American  Philatelic 
Association. 
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The  duties  of  the  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  as  set  up  on 
February  21,  were  limited  to  the  appointment  of  a  chief  clerk  and 
such  “inferior”  clerks  as  found  necessary.  On  March  1 5  and  on  May  9, 
the  functions  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Department  were  in¬ 
creased  and  made  more  specific  to  include  the  appointments  of  deputy 
postmasters  and  special  agents;  advertising  and  entering  into  mail  con¬ 
tracts;  renewing,  curtailing,  and  annuling  mail  contracts;  supervising 
private  express  and  chartered  companies  carrying  mail;  and  issuing 
circular  instructions  to  field  officers  relating  to  the  proper  accounting 
and  the  collection  and  payment  of  monies. 

Reorganizations  of  the  Confederate  Post  Office  Department  were 
voted  on  February  21,  May  7,  9,  and  ii,  1861;  February  24,  1862,  and 
on  February  17,  1864,  until  the  Department  consisted  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Postmaster  General;  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  $3,000;  First  As¬ 
sistant  Postmaster  General  who  was  also  Chief  of  the  Contract  Bureau, 
$2,500;  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  who  was  also  Chief  of 
the  Appointment  Bureau,  $2,500;  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
who  was  also  Chief  of  the  Finance  Bureau,  $2,500;  Special  Agents 
(unspecified  number),  each  at  $1,800  and  a  per  diem  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  day;  Chief  Clerk,  $1,500;  Draftsman,  $1,500;  Principal  Clerk, 
$1,400;  15  clerks,  each  at  $1,200— clerks  in  charge  of  disbursement  and 
salary  funds  of  the  Department  being  given  $400  additional; 
19  clerks,  each  at  $1,000;  2  Messengers,  each  at  $500;  i  Watchman, 
$400;  2  Laborers,  each  at  not  more  than  $1.50  per  day. 

Although  postage  rates  with  changes  were  prescribed  on  February  9 
and  23,  March  i,  and  on  May  13,  1861,  the  Confederate  Post  Office 
Department  encountered  a  trying  “stampless  period”  until  October  15, 
1861,  when  stamps  were  officially  issued.  Specific  postage  rates  were 
applied  to  letters,  newspapers,  circulars,  handbills,  engravings,  books, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals.  Rates  for  foreign  mail  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Other  postal  legislation^  of  the 
Provisional  and  First  and  Second  Congresses  of  the  Confederate  States 
covered  such  subjects  as  franking  privileges,  claims  against  the  De¬ 
partment,  accounts  of  postmasters,  postal  funds  depositories,  supplying 
postmasters  with  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  exempting  mail  car¬ 
riers,  and  regulating  and  increasing  compensations  to  postmasters 
and  special  agents. 

On  February  10,  1864,  postal  operational  controls  were  established 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Military  Department  after  communications 

1.  William  Carlos  Stone,  comp..  “Confederate  Postal  Legislation, “  in 
August  Deitz,  The  Po$taJ  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
(Richmond,  1929).  354-437. 
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became  difficult  between  the  Confederate  States  capitol  and  those 
areas  under  Confederate  control  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Dr. 
James  H.  Starr  was  appointed  the  western  agent  by  President  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Smate  and  allowed 
$4,000  per  annum.  His  pow'ers  were  similar  to  those  of  Postmaster 
General  Reagen. 

In  1865  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  was  imminent,  and  on  April 
2  of  that  year  President  Davis  and  his  cabinet  departed  from  Richmond 
and  took  with  them  most  of  the  important  archives.  Those  records 
left  behind  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  3.  Of  the  records  removed 
from  Richmond,  portions  were  destroyed  at  various  places  along  the 
route  of  retreat  to  avoid  capture.  Some  of  the  postal  records  were 
turned  over  by  Henry  St.  George  Offut  (Chief  of  the  Contract 
Bureau)  to  the  postmaster  at  Chester,  South  Carolina.  By  the  time 
these  records  were  gathered  in  May  of  1865  by  a  Union  officer  from 
abandoned  cars  at  the  Chester  depot,  they  had  been  scattered  and 
subject  to  pillage.  In  March  of  1866  the  Confederate  postal  records 
were  transferred  by  the  War  Department  to  the  Auditor  for  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department.  In  1892  Congress  authorized 
the  Postmaster  General  to  purchase  six  volumes  of  Confederate  postal 
records  which  had  been  offered  by  agents  of  an  anonymous  person. 
Bound  volumes  were  received  by  the  Department  in  1896  from  the 
Justice  Department.*  The  residue  of  the  Confederate  postal  records 
were  transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1906,  and  finally  to 
the  National  Archives  in  1938  where  they  are  seldom  examined  by  the 
public. 

The  extant  Confederate  postal  records,  some  of  which  arc  labeled 
as  “ch  XI”  in  the  series  of  record  books  of  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment,  are  presently  in  the  War  Department  Collections  of  Conwderatc 
Records  (Record  Group  109).*  TTiey  arc  identified  as  follows: 

Copies  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  instructions  to  postmasters. 
1861.  I  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  2)  Printed.  H  inch. 

Instructions  to  special  agents.  1861.  i  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  3)  Printed. 
H  inch. 

Lists  of  establishments,  discontinuances,  and  name  changes  of  post 
offices.  Undated.  1  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  5)  %  inch. 


2.  “It  is  obTlons  that  the  records  were  used  for  the  defense  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  against  claims,  in  which  activity  the  Post  Office  Department,  Treasury 
Department,  and  Justice  Department  were  all  concerned,  so  that  the  re¬ 
cords  may  have  been  bandied  about."  Dallas  D.  Irvine,  "The  Fate  of  Con¬ 
federate  Archives,”  in  American  Hintorical  Revieto,  XLIV  (July,  1939),  8S8. 

8.  Eilisabeth  Bethel,  comp..  Preliminary  Inventoriea,  Nnmler  101  War 
Department  Collection  of  Confederate  Record*  (The  National  Archives,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1957),  238-41. 
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Copies  of  outgoing  correspondence  of  the  Inspection  Office,  mainly 
to  po^  officials  reudng  to  complaints.  1861-64.  3  vols.  (ch.  XI,  vols. 
44-46)  9  inches. 

Copies  of  outgoing  correspondence  of  the  Contract  Bureau  con¬ 
cerning  mail  contracts.  1861-64.  4  vols.  (ch  XI,  vols.  31-34)  and  i 
index  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  31)9  inches. 

Mail  contracts.  1861-64.  12-15,  22,  and 

23)  3  feet. 

Records  of  bids  to  carry  mail.  1862-63.  9  (ch*  XI,  vols.  35-43) 

2  feet. 

Records  relating  to  proposals  for  carrying  mail.  Includes  extracts 
of  laws,  forms  of  proposals,  instructions,  and  lists  of  mail  routes.  1862. 

1  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  4)  I  inch. 

Miscellaneous  records.  Consist  of  reports  of  curtailed  mail  service 
and  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  estimates  and  other  accounting  files,  lists  of  mail  contractors 
and  mail  routes,  lists  of  employees,  and  some  correspondence.  1861-65. 

I  foot. 

Military  telegraph  accounts.  Consist  of  monthly  reports  of  tele¬ 
graph  stations,  receipts  of  operators  for  payments,  and  quarterly 
financial  report  of  the  manager  of  the  military  telegraph  lines.  1864. 
6  inches. 

Papers  concerning  unpaid  accounts  of  mail  contractors  for  carrying 
the  United  States  mail.  1861-62.  3  inches. 

Papers  pertaining  to  Arkansas  mail  contracts.  1864-65.  3  inches. 

Mail  contracts  and  papers  related  to  Louisianaa  and  Texas.  1864-65. 
9  inches. 

Mail  route  registers.  1861-65.  16  vols.  (ch.  XI,  vols.  17-19,  21,  22'/^, 
23 '/2,  24-30,  47,  55,  and  56)  2  feet. 

Letters,  reports,  and  related  papers  from  postmasters,  agent^  and 
other  officials  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  1864-65.  6  inches. 

Texas  and  Arkansas  post  offices  with  number  of  routes  from  which 
mail  was  supplied.  Undated,  i  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  50)  i  inch. 

Quarterly  returns  of  postmasters  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 
1864-65.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  53)  I  inch. 

Quarterly  deposits  and  drafts  and  location  of  depositories  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  with  the  Post  Office  Department.  1864-65. 
1  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  53)  1  inch. 

Kentucky  post  offices.  Undated,  i  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  49)  3  inches. 

Dead  letter  register.  1864-65.  i  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  52)  2  inches. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  at  Richmond  Post  Office.  1855-65.  i  vol. 
(ch.  XI,  vol.  51)  I  inch. 

Blank  forms  and  regulations.  Undated,  i  vol.  (ch.  XI,  vol.  i )  i  inch. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOOETY 

Augusta  College  I„ibraiy,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Bishop,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Judge  Janies  W.  Bonner,  Blakely,  Ga. 

Brandeis  University  Library,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Perrv  Brannen,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Brewton-Parker  College  Library,  Ailey,  Ga. 

Professor  T.  Conn  Bryan,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bryson,  III,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Hilda  R.  Bunch,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Julia  Butler,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  David  A.  Byck,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Cain,  Sunny  Side,  Ga. 

Carnegie  Library,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Porter  Carswell,  Waynesboro,  Ga. 
Cherokee-Pickens-Gilmer  Regional  Library,  Canton,  Ga. 
Mrs.  George  S.  Qarke,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Crutcher,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dr.  John  W.  Daniel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  Jr.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Fulenwider,  Jr.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Glenn,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Goddard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hope  Linton  Green,  Athens,  Ga. 

.Miss  Virginia  Griffin,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Jarrell,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Joel  D.  Lynch,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Herman  McDaniel,  APO,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Owen  H.  Page,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Paris,  Athens,  Ga. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Pastorious,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Pidcock,  III,  Moultrie,  Ga. 

Mr.  John  F.  Pidcock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Fraser  B.  Rayburn,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Sanford,  Jr..  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Lee  R.  Smith,  Miami,  Texas. 

Mr.  R.  Wilson  Smith,  Jr.,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Stella  .M.  Strous,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Roy  Cranberry,  Box  696,  Olcon,  Texas,  would  like  information 
on  the  Rev.  James  A.  Thompson  and  his  parents.  He  was  a  Methodist 
minister  and  in  Georgia  by  1830.  He  married  (i)  Mary  (?)  and  (2) 
Mary  Mason. 

Mrs.  Lee  R.  Smith,  Box  481,  Miami,  Texas,  wants  to  know  the 
locations  of  the  graves  of  the  following:  Capt.  Chas.  Crawford,  died 
in  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  ca.  1814;  Joseph  Allen,  died  in  Columbia 
Coun^,  Ga.,  1804;  Alice  Strother  Allen  Crawford,  wife  of  William 
Crawford,  I,  died  in  Upson  County,  Ga.  in  1812;  Mary  Mead  Allen 
Crawford,  wife  of  William  Crawford,  II,  died  in  Upson  County,  Ga. 
in  1852;  the  last  two  in  or  near  Thomaston. 

Mrs.  H.  C  Groom,  Box  85,  Liberty,  Mo.,  wants  the  manwe  record 
of  Richard  Pardue  (Purdue-Perdue)  and  his  wife,  Polly.  They  lived 
in  Georgia  between  1790  and  1810. 
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The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board:  Ten  Years  of  Regional 
Cooperation  in  High  Education.  By  Redding  S.  Sugg,  Jr.  and  George 
Hilton  Jones.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  University  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xvi, 
179.  Illustrations.  $4.00). 

This  book,  which  is  one  of  more  than  seventy  publications  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  is  a  report 
of  that  Board’s  activities  to  the  people  of  the  sixteen  states  which  it 
serves.  It  summarizes  the  procedures,  goals,  and  achievements  of  the 
first  decade  of  its  history  which  began  in  1948. 

It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  the  first  of  which  traces  the  origin 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Exlucation  Board.  Its  roots  lie  in  the  scholarly 
concept  of  regionalism  developed  in  the  1930’s  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  a  member  of  whose  sociology  department.  Dr.  John 
E.  Ivey,  Jr.,  became  its  first  director.  Meanwhile  a  few  Southern 
educational  institutions  had  entered  voluntarily  into  a  number  of 
cooperative  ventures  which  had  proved  practicable  and  mutually 
beneficial,  thus  setting  a  pattern  for  future  development. 

Chapter  II,  which  discusses  formative  operations,  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant.  It  reflects  the  Board’s  wisdom  and  logic  in  meeting 
basic  issues  on  which  the  organization’s  success  finally  turned.  For 
example,,  it  astutely  avoided  the  early  implication  that  its  regional 
contracts  should  serve  any  Southern  state  as  a  legal  defense  for  avoid¬ 
ing  its  responsibilities  to  Negro  citizens.  Hence  the  early  concept 
of  regional  colleges  gave  way  to  that  of  regional  services,  and  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  after  1950  tended  to  replace  the  contract, 
thus  permitting  more  flexible  adjustments  to  change. 

Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V  are  devoted  to  the  details  of  operation  of 
the  various  regional  programs,  including  library  coordination,  forestry, 
city  planning,  and  marine  science.  Mental  health  and  research  in  higher 
education  are  emphasized.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  Board,  its  staffing  and  finance,  and  it  closes 
with  a  final  summary  of  its  achievements.  A  total  of  more  than 
$750,000  in  grants  have  been  received,  the  largest  single  donor  being 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  clear  and  concise.  In  its  preparation  the 
Board’s  staff  was  in  full  cooperation  with  the  authors,  one  of  whom 
was  its  editorial  consultant.  While  it  is  not  as  good  a  history  of  the 
Board  as  one  which  can  be  written  twenty  years  hence,  it  appears 
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i  . 

to  be  the  honest  work  of  able  and  uncensored  writers.  It  is  a  distinct 
,  credit  to  the  authon  and  to  the  Board  itself. 

James  C.  Bonner 
Womarfs  College  of  Georgia 

Jacksonian  Democracy  in  Mississippi.  By  Edwin  Arthur  Miles.  (The 
James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  number  42. 
Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  C^olina  Press,  i960.  Pp.  viii, 
192.  $2.50). 

Edwin  A.  Miles’  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  Mississippi  ranks  with 
the  best  of  the  Southern  state  political  histories.  Apparently  inspired 
by  Fletcher  M.  Green’s  pioneering  Constitutional  Development  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States  (Chapel  Hill,  1930),  the  author  has  minutely 
examined  the  1820-1840  period,  when  the  foundations  of  the  nation’s 
two-party  were  being  laid.  By  limiting  his  investigation  to  a  single 
state,  Professor  Miles  was  able  to  search  behind  political  events  for 
both  the  personalities  and  the  social  and  economic  forces  responsible 
j  for  shaping  the  evolution  of  political  institutions. 

The  story,  as  Professor  Miles  relates  it,  was  one  of  a  society  in  flux. 
During  the  Jacksonian  era  most  of  Mississippi  suitable  for  agriculture 
was  being  settled  by  a  few  large  planters  and  many  yeoman  farmers. 

»  Along  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  however,  there  was  a  well-estab¬ 

lished  and  sophisticated  society  based  upon  plantation  slavery.  Through¬ 
out  these  decades  the  residents  of  the  two  sections  were  locked  in  a 
struggle  for  political  supremacy.  In  1824,  the  farmers  who  espoused 
Andrew  Jackson’s  cause  carried  the  state  for  him.  Four  years  later, 
Jackson’s  followers  in  Mississippi  swamped  his  opponents,  and  his 
power  in  the  state  was  subsequently  augmented  by  immigration  into 
the  former  Indian  lands  which  the  president  had  opened  to  settlement. 

The  victory  of  Jackson’s  frontiersmen  over  their  big  planter  adver¬ 
saries  ushered  in  both  political  and  social  reforms.  A  new  and  unusually 
democratic  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  host  of  new  counties 
organized.  At  the  same  time,  such  humanitarian  crusades  as  the  tem¬ 
perance,  penal  reform  and  public  education  movements  were  touched 
off  by  the  expanding  influence  of  the  evangelical  churches. 

Although  most  of  the  immigrants  in  this  period  were  farmers,  many 
planters  also  established  themselves  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
cessions.  Moreover,  the  booming  prosperity  of  the  early  1830s  per- 

*  mitted  large  numbers  of  farmers  to  acquire  land  and  slaves,  thus  moving 
into  the  planter  class.  From  these  large  slaveowners  and  their  allies 
in  the  old  Natchez  District  eventually  came  the  opponents  of  Jackson  s 
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political  heirs,  the  Whigs  of  Misussippi.  Durii^  both  of  Jackson’s 
administrations,  however,  the  state  was  dominated  by  his  followers. 

Professor  Miles  reveals  that  the  Mississippi  Democrats  gave  their 
enthusiastic  support  to  Jackson’s  programs,  not  because  of  his  ideology, 
but  because  of  his  personal  popularity.  His  victory  at  New  Orleans 
and  his  removal  of  the  Indians  were  the  accomplishments  admired 
by  Mississippians.  Because  of  them,  the  voters  sided  with  him  during 
his  war  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Nullification  crisis. 

Where  the  historiography  of  Mississippi  is  concerned.  Dr.  Miles’ 
study  of  Jacksonianism  must  be  placed  in  me  class  with  J.  W.  Gamer’s 
classic  Reconstruction  in  Mississippi  (New  York,  1901)  and  Vernon 
Wharton’s  definitive  The  Negro  in  Mississippi,  1865-1890  (Chapel 

Hill,  1947)- 

John  Hebron  Moore 
University  of  Mississippi 

Tobacco  and  Americans.  By  Robert  K.  Heimann.  (New  York; 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  i960.  Pp.  265.  Illustrations,  charts. 
f7-5o)- 

Spanish  sailors  of  Columbus’  fleet,  London  dandies  of  the  lydi 
century,  G.  I.  Joes  of  World  War  II,  all  these  and  many  more,  have 
sought  the  pleasure  of  tobacco.  Known  to  the  early  English  discoverers 
as  the  “Soverane  Herb,”  tobacco  originated  in  pre-Columbian  America. 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  many  early  voyagers,  and  in  the  early 
17th  century  England’s  Chesapeake  colonies  came  literally  to  be 
“founded  upon  smoak.” 

Chewed,  puffed,  and  snuffed,  the  exotic  leaf  has  been  damned  as 
the  work  of  the  devil  and  extolled  as  the  “holy  herb”  of  miraculous 
power.  During  the  ryth  century  both  Turkey  and  Russia  tried  to  halt 
its  progress  by  exacting  the  death  penalty  for  its  use.  In  the  same 
century  a  German  diplomat  inveighed  against  a  “smoke-tippling” 
in  what  may  have  been  the  first  expression  of  Europe’s  long-standing 
fear  of  becoming  “Americanized.”  Despite  such  obstacles,  tobacco’s 
rise  was  irresistable.  Sailors  visiting  the  “Spice  Islands”  carried  it  from 
port  to  port  in  pig  bladders.  Land  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
colonies  was  bought  with  pipes.  The  “Tobacco  Parliament”  of  Prussians 
Frederick  Williams  I  mixed  beer  and  pipe  smoking  with  politics.  The 
French  playwright  Moliere  went  beyond  the  exaggerated  claims  of 
modem  advertisers  when  he  wrote  that  he  who  liv^  without  tobacco 
was  not  worthy  of  living. 

In  this  book  much,  perhaps  too  much,  is  claimed  for  tobacco’s  place 
in  American  history.  Yet  this  staple  has  figured  prominently  in  some 
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of  our  greatest  movements,  and  it  has  been  identified  with  some  of 
our  most  famous  men.  The  hereditary  debts  of  Virginia  gentlemen 
influenced  some  of  them  to  support  the  American  Revolunon  in  the 
hope  that  independence  would  discharge  debt.  For  twenty  years  there¬ 
after  the  debt  controversy  dragged  on,  to  be  settled  when  the  Federal 
government  finally  paid  ^e  British  claims  in  full.  By  this  time  tobacco, 
like  people,  began  to  move  west.  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  both  large  tobacco  planters.  President  James  Madison 
opposed  a  tax  on  tobacco.  In  New  England,  where  tobacco  received 
an  early  start,  John  Quincy  Adams  popularized  it  with  his  cigar 
smoking. 

Like  ranching,  gold  mining,  and  numerous  other  American  enter¬ 
prises,  the  tobacco  industry  has  had  a  language  all  its  own.  The  author 
has  made  good  use  of  it  to  give  his  story  color.  More  effective  in 
creating  atmosphere  are  the  more  than  three  hundred  illustrations. 
The  quantity  of  information  in  this  book  is  overwhelming.  On  occa¬ 
sion  its  organizaation  is  awkward.  For  example  on  page  74  the  section 
titled  “Tidewater  ebb”  takes  the  reader  through  the  years  1780-1840; 
on  the  next  page  “Independence”  jerks  him  back  to  1783.  TTie  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  documentation  is  regrettable.  As  a  book-making 
project  Tobacco  and  Americans  is  magnificent;  as  a  business  history 
it  compares  unfavorably  with  recent  works  on  railroads,  finance,  and 
oil. 

Horace  Montgomery 

University  of  Georgia 

General  John  Glover  and  his  Marblehead  Mariners.  By  George 
Athan  Billias.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  i<)6o.  Pp.  xii, 
243.  Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $5.50). 

To  those  interested  in  the  details  of  Washington’s  famous  crossing 
of  the  Delaware  to  attack  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  in  December,  1776, 
the  story  is  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  George  Athan  Billias’,  General 
John  Glover  and  his  Marblehead  Mariners.  Glover  is  probably  known 
to  most  students  of  the  period  and  to  those  in  Marblehead  and  Salem, 
interested  in  the  history  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  first 
telling  of  the  full  story  of  the  carer  of  the  “tough  little  terrier”  who 
gave  up  his  fishing  and  shipping  business  and  his  family  to  aaswer 
the  call  of  his  country.  The  military  career  of  Glover  is  of  special 
interest  not  only  because  it  took  him  through  the  battles  of  New  York 
and  Trenton  and  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island,  but  because  he  was  the 
father  of  American  amphibious  warfare.  His  Marblehead  regiment 
was  composed  of  salt  water  sailors  with  a  roll  in  their  gait. 
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Billias,  a  professor' at  the  University  of  Maine,  has  made  use  of 
die  manuscript  collecdons  in  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  a  rich  and 
sdll  untapped  source  of  maritime  history.  He  has  combined  new 
material  on  Glover’s  personal  life  with  the  oft-told  story  of  the 
Revoludon,  to  produce  a  most  useful  and  readable  volume,  which 
should  take  its  place  with  several  other  recendy  published  works  on 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  patriots. 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 
University  of  Georgia 

A  South  Carolina  Family:  Mills-Smith  and  Related  Lines.  By 
Laurens  Tenney  Mills.  With  Addenda  by  Lilia  Milk  Hawes  and  Sarah 
Mills  Norton.  (Columbia,  S.  C,  i960.  Maps  and  charts.  Privately 
printed;  for  sale  by  xMrs.  W.  L.  Norton,  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  $7.00). 

TTie  editors  have  done  a  commendable  job  of  supplementing  their 
father’s  fine  genealogy  with  additional  materiak.  Laurens  Tenney 
Milk  was  a  lawyer  and  thk  training  k  shown  by  the  preckion  and 
completeness  of  his  records.  Included  are  the  Millses  of  Williamsburg 
and  Sumter  counties,  Conyers,  Ellison,  Ervin,  Frierson,  Gordon,  James, 
Quarterman,  Witherspoon,  Wooters,  and  the  Landgraves  Smith  with 
related  families— all  South  Carolina  families. 

Section  III,  headed  “Manuscripts”  gives  the  family  memoirs  and 
makes  the  book  come  alive.  Much  Civil  War  data  k  included. 

“Ancestral  Services”  shows  eligibility  for  patriotic  lineage  societies, 
which  include  those  for  colonial  service,  the  Revolutionary  War, 
War  of  1812,  and  Civil  War.  Some  of  those  with  colonial  service  are; 
Landgrave  Smith,  John  and  David  Anderson,  Jacob  and  John  Beamor, 
Robert  Ellkon,  Hugh  Ervin,  Eldward  Hyme,  Joseph  Poor,  John 
James,  John  North,  Joseph  Morton,  Benjamin  Waring,  Robert  Wil¬ 
son,  and  others. 

Though  Laurens  Tenney  Milk  collected  thk  genealogy  for  hk 
family,  the  additions  by  the  editors  (hk  daughters),  and  documenta¬ 
tion  and  index  make  thk  book  valuable  for  researchers  of  South 
Carolina  data. 

Bess  D.  Stanley 
Savannah,  Ga. 

The  War-Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl,  1864-1865.  By  Eliza 
Frances  Andrews,  ^ited  by  Spencer  Bidwell  King,  Jr.  (Reprint  edi¬ 
tion.  Macon:  The.  Ardivan  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xx,  396.  Frontkpiece. 
l5*5o)- 
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A^one  the  best  works  dealing  with  the  Civil  War  period  now  being 
reprinted  is  this  diary  by  Eliza  Frances  Andrews,  a  work  highly 
suggestive  of  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut’s  famous  diary  and  not  suffering 
by  a  comparison.  This  reprint  also  ushers  in  a  new  publishing  house, 
the  Ardivan  Press,  which  has  thus  made  an  auspicious  beginning. 

The  Andrews  diary,  though  recorded  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  did  not  see  the  light  until  1908,  when  Miss  Andrews  edited  it 
for  publication,  omitting  passages  which  she  now  considered  trivialities. 
Miss  Andrews  was  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  Judge  Garnett  An¬ 
drews  of  Washington,  Georgia,  who,  himself,  in  1870  produced  that 
delightful  work.  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Georgia  Lawyer.  After 
the  war  she  developed  a  no-mean  reputation  as  an  author  and  teacher, 
as  well  as  something  more  than  a  amateur  botanist.  She  died  in  t93i. 

In  December,  1864  Miss  Andrews  and  a  sister  set  out  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Georgia,  to  visit  a  married  sister  who  lived  on  a  plantation 
in  Southwest  Georgia.  Their  route  took  them  across  the  track  of 
devastation  wrought  by  Sherman’s  horde.  This  diary  gives  a  full 
description  of  what  they  saw  and  felt.  Written  in  a  scholarly  style 
it  is  easy  reading  and  interesting  throughout.  The  editor  of  this  reprint 
edition,  Professor  Spencer  King,  Jr.,  has  supplied  an  introduction 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  presenting  Miss  Andrews 
or  evaluating  the  significance  of  her  diary. 

Why  the  North  Won  the  Civil  War.  Essays  by  Richard  N.  Current, 
T.  Harry  Williams,  Norman  A.  Graebner,  David  Donald,  David  M. 
Potter.  Edited  by  David  Donald.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  19^.  Pp.  xvi,  1Z9.  $2.95). 

Of  these  five  essays  Current’s  is  the  most  inclusive  of  the  many 
reasons  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  South  having  lost  the  war, 
but  he  emphasizes  the  economic  superiority  of  the  North.  The  best 
written  b  Donald’s,  and  in  it  he  brings  out  facts  that  have  lon^  needed 
to  be  presented  to  a  wide  audience.  Albeit  his  answer  is  restricted,  he 
shows  with  much  cogency  that  the  old  charge  that  the  North  was 
Hghting  to  save  democracy  is  entirely  untrue,  that  in  reality  there 
was  more  democracy  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  To  sum  it  up 
in  three  words,  the  South  “Died  of  Democracy.”  Donald  becomes  too 
enthusiastic  in  arguing  his  point  when  he  says  that  the  “collapse  of 
the  Confederacy,  then,  came  not  from  deficient  economic  resources, 
insufficient  manpower,  defective  strategy,  or  weak  political  leadership,” 
though  he  does  admit  that  these  were  handicaps. 

Williams  with  a  sure  grasp  of  his  subject  argues  that  it  was  military 
policy  that  won  for  die  North— that  the  war  was  lost  for  the  Soum 
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on  the  battlefield  and  not  from  deficiencies  back  of  the  line.  He  labels  ' 

most  of  the  generals  on  both  sides  as  inferiors,  and  finds  only  Lee 
for  the  Southerners  and  Grant  and  Sherman  for  the  North  as  being 
first  rate. 

Graebner  tells  how  Seward  scared  the  European  nations  away  from 
recognizing  the  South,  and  though  telling  the  story  well  he  adds 
little  interpretation  i:hat  is  new.  ^d  Potter  after  threshing  through 
a  considerable  bit  of  Confederate  history  finds  that  £)avis  was  no 
match  for  Lincoln  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  office  of  chief 
executive. 

This  book  is  good  reading  and  is  much  more  valuable  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  history  than  some  of  the  buffoonery  that  is  being 
played  out  to  the  “Gvil  War  buffs.” 

A  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry.  By  Basil  W.  Duke.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Cecil  Fletcher  Holland.  (Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial  Series.  Bloomington;  Indiana  University  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xvii, 

595.  Frontispiece,  maps.  $7.50). 

Although  John  Morgan  never  commanded  more  than  4,000  men  ' 

and  despite  the  fact  that  his  many  mighty  deeds  probably  had  little 
or  no  effect  on  delaying  the  outcome  of  the  Gvil  War,  his  fame 
has  resounded  down  the  ages  in  several  full-length  biographies,  one  $ 

of  which  was  written  by  the  editor  of  the  present  volume.  While  the 
volume  under  review  is  concerned  with  Morgan’s  Men,  as  all  of  them 
liked  to  be  called,  it  perforce  had  to  include  much  about  General 
Morgan  himself— and  the  more  so,  because  Basil  Duke,  the  author, 
was  a  brother-in-law. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Morgan  has  become  a  celebrated 
figure  in  the  annals  of  Confederate  military  officers.  He  was  a  dash¬ 
ing  cavalryman,  who  never  fought  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
at  West  Point,  always  doing  the  unexpected  and  the  daring,  and 
generally  succeeding.  His  cavalrymen  did  not  carry  swords,  but  were 
armed  with  pistols  and  light  rifles.  They  made  no  spectacular  charges 
on  horseback  against  the  enemy;  they  dismounted  and  fought  as  in¬ 
fantrymen,  and  used  their  horses  to  pursue  the  fleeing  enemy  or  make 
their  own  escape.  Both  tactics  were  used  in  Morgan’s  expedition  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  carried  the  Confederate  banner  further 
north  than  was  done  by  any  other  military  force. 

Duke’s  book  was  published  in  1867  and  another  edition  somewhat 
modified  was  issued  in  1906;  the  former  is  the  one  here  reproduced 
in  facsimile.  Duke  wrote  with  verve  and  feeling,  not  always  holding 
closely  to  his  main  subject.  He  digressed  on  the  general  military  back- 
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ground  in  which  Morgan  operated  and  now  and  then  went  off  on 
such  bypaths  as  how  the  cavalry  of  the  Confederacy  were  forced 
to  operate  and  why  they  got  too  often  a  bad  reputation  as  horse  thieves 
and  plunderers.  Duke  was  a  part  of  Morgan’s  command  and  for  that 
reason  too  he  was  able  to  add  personal  touches.  Anyone  even  mildly 
interested  in  the  Civil  War  should  not  fail  to  read  this  book.  The 
Indiana  University  Press  has  attractively  republished  the  1867  edition. 

Well,  Mary.  Civil  War  Letters  of  a  Wisconsin  Volunteer.  Edited 
by  Margaret  Brobst  Roth.  (Madison;  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  i960.  Pp.  X,  165.  Maps,  illustrations.  $4.00). 

This  book  gets  its  title  from  an  expression  that  the  Wisconsin 
soldier  used  often  in  his  letters  to  Mary  Englesby.  The  soldier  was 
John  Brobst,  who  enlisted  in  September,  1862  and  fought  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  At  first  Mary  was  a  mere  acquaintance,  but  she  developed 
during  the  war  into  John’s  sweetheart  and  fiance,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  war  she  became  John’s  wife.  So,  it  is  evident  that  these  letters 
contain  not  only  the  story  of  a  soldier’s  marchings  and  fighting  and 
his  gossipy  accounts  of  his  comrades  and  of  the  country  through  which 
he  marched,  but  also  a  story  of  love  developing  for  Mary. 

John  got  his  first  training  at  Camp  Randall,  in  Madison,  and  then  it 
was  off  to  the  war  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi— at  Vicksburg;  and 
then  on  to  Chattanooga  to  march  with  Serman  to  Atlanta.  Sickness 
prevented  him  from  going  on  the  grand  satemalia  across  Georgia 
to  the  sea;  instead,  when  he  had  recovered,  he  went  up  the  Ohio  River 
and  across  Pennsylvania  and  by  water  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina 
to  rejoin  Sherman  and  continue  on  to  Washington  and  participate 
in  the  Grand  March  there. 

John  writes  interestingly  of  what  he  saw  and  what  he  didn’t  see, 
both  of  which  led  him  to  make  exaggerations  and  downright  mistakes. 
At  one  time  he  was  as  fierce  as  a  gorilla,  wanting  to  see  every  one 
of  the  rebels  killed  before  the  war  ended  (seemingly  wanting  to  make 
it  a  war  for  vengeance  more  than  for  the  Union);  at  another  time  he 
was  fraternizing  with  the  rebels  and  thinking  they  were  fine  fellows. 

This  book  is  interesting  and  valuable  more  for  exhibiting  the  men¬ 
tality  of  a  Federal  soldier  than  for  any  dependable  information  it  gives 
on  the  war  itself. 

The  Trumpet  Soundeth.  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  Democracy, 
1896-1912.  By  Paul  W.  Glad.  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press, 
i960.  Pp.  xiv,  242.  Illustrations.  $4-75). 
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For  those  looking  for  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  the  flesh,  this  book 
will  not  do;  such  will  fare  better  by  looking  at  the  more  than  a  half 
hundred  pictures  and  cartoons  which  this  book  includes.  For  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  more  scholarly  exercise  this  book  will  be  a 
satisfying  one.  It  is  in  fact  a  well-balanced  and  wise  interpretation 
of  Bryan  against  the  background  of  the  economic  and  political  currents 
of  his  time.  It  relates  only  to  the  sixteen  years  during  which  Bryan 
was  running  unsuccessfully  for  the  Presidency  (189^1912),  and  all 
the  time  he  was  the  head  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power.  It  became  popular  during  the  1920’s  to  regard  Bryan  as  a 
demogogue  of  the  basest  kind  and  an  intellectual  nonentity.  In  more 
recent  times  he  has  found  favor  with  those  who  would  take  a  longer 
view  and  find  that  if  much  of  what  Bryan  advocated  had  been  adopted, 
the  American  people  might  have  escaped  many  evils  which  seemed  to 
make  the  New  Deal  necessary.  Professor  Glad  has  written  a  book 
which  if  not  popular  is  learned. 

Nebraska  Place-Names.  By  Lilian  L.  Fitzpatrick.  Edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  G.  Thomas  Fairclough.  (A  ison  Book.  Lincoln:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xii,  227.  Paper-back.  Si. 50). 

Included  in  this  book  are  selections  from  John  Thomas  Link’s  The 
Origin  of  the  Place  Names  of  Nebraska,  which  appeared  as  a  Bulletin 
of  the  Nebraska  Geological  Survey.  Nebraska  Place-Names  is  probably 
the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  for  any  state  in  the  Union.  There 
is  a  perennial  interest  in  how  places  on  the  map  got  their  names,  and 
for  Nebraska  there  are  few  names  that  have  not  been  explained  in 
this  work.  It  is  a  mystery  why  some  enterprising  publisher  has  not 
induced  Dr.  John  H.  Goff,  a  retired  professor  of  Emory  University, 
to  collect  in  book  form  his  many  excellent  studies  of  Georgia  place 
names,  which  have  appeared  over  the  years  principally  in  Georgia 
Mineral  Nnvsletter.  Such  a  work  would  equal  in  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  Nebraska  Place-Names. 
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